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Prices  received  by 
farmers  for  corn  so  far  this 
year  have  averaged  well 
above  those  of  1965/66.  How- 
ever, they  have  been  very 
stable,  ranging  from  $1.26 
to  $1.29  per  bushel,  com- 
pared with  a  more  than  sea- 
sonal increase  of  15  cents 
per  bushel  from  November  to 
April  1965/66.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  current 
marketing  year,  prices  will 
be  especially  sensitive  to 
progress  of  the  new  crop 
and  the  level  of  utilization. 
Prices  probably  will  conti- 
nue above  a  year  earlier 
this  spring;  but  with  a  fa- 
vorable growing  season, 
prices  this  summer  pro- 
bably would  be  somewhat 
below  the  average  of  $1.32 
per  bushel  received  in  July- 
September  1966. 


CORN  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


$  PER  BU. 


1.40 


1960-64  Av* 


OCT. 


JAN. 


APR. 


JULY 
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Table  1.-  Statistical  Sunmary  of  Prices,  Indexes  and  Price  Ratios 


PRICES 


Item 


Unit 


Seasonal,  average  ; 
I96I+/65;  1965/66; 


April 
1966 


1^7 


Jan. 


Feb. 


ter. 


Apr. 


Feed  Grains  ernd  Hay  : 

Com,  No.  3  Yellow,  Chicago   :  Bushel 

Price  received  by  fanners,  U.  S  :  Bushel 

Oats,  Ho.  1  White,  Chicago   :  Bushel 

No.  2  White,  Minneapolis   :  Bushel 

Price  received  by  fanners,  U.  S  :  Bushel 

Barley ,  No.  3>  ^•^inneapolis   :  Bushel 

Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S  :  Bushel 

Sorghum  grain  -  Ho.  2  Yellow,  Kansas  City  :  100  pounds 

Price  received  by  farmers,  all  types,  U.  S.  ...:  100  pounds 

Alfalfa  hay,  price  paid  by  farmers_,  baled, _U.  S..:  Ton  

Ull  hay,  price  received  by  farmers,  baled,  U.  S..:  Ton 

Byproduct  Feeds ,  Wholesale,  Bulk  : 

Wheat  bran,  Minneapolis   :  Ton 

Buffalo  :  Ton 

Wheat  middlings ,  Minneapolis   :  Ton 

Buffalo   i . .  -IE  -as    ?  S  w  «f.  Ton 

Soybean  meal,  Wt- pet.,  solvent,  Decatur  ..v. ^.S^jj:'.  Ton 

50  pet.,  solvent,  Decatur   :  Ton 

Cottonseed  meal,  kl  pet.,  expeller,  Memphi s     . . 7 v:'  Ton 

Linseed  meal,  32-36  pet.,  solvent,  Minneapolis  ..:  Ton 

Peanut  meal,  1+5  pet.,  S.  E.  mills   :  Ton 

Gluten  feed,  21  pet . ,  Chicago   :  Ton 

Hcminy.feed,  Chicago  . .  ^  :  Ton 

Brewers '  dried  grains,  2K  pet.,  NQ.lwaukee   :  Ton 

Distillers '  dried  grains,  28  pet.,  Cincinnati  Ton 

Tankage  digester,  60  pet. ,  Chicago   :  Ton 

Meat  meal,  50  pet.,  Chicago   :  Ton 

Fish  meal,  60  pet.,  Buffalo,  f,G.b.  seaboard   :  Ton 

Alfalfa  meal,  I7  pet . ,  dehydrated,  Kansas  City  . . :  Ton 

Molasses  blackstrap,  Hew  York  :  Ton 

Tallow,  inedible  prime,  Chicago   :  Pound 

Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  :  ~ 

Wheat  bran   _  :  100  pounds 

Viheat  middlings  :  100  pounds 

Soybean  meal,       pet .  . .           ■  •      •  t^-  •  • .     • . . . . . :  100  pounds 

Cottonseed  meal,  hi  pet  ^^T^^j^lOC  pounds 

Broiler  growing  mash   ."  .......  i  :  100  pounds 

Laying  mash   :  100  pounds 

Dairy  feed,  I6  pet  :  100  pounds 

Hog  feed,  over-^  pet. 

Price  Indexes  : 

Feed  grains,  price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S.  1957-59=100 
Eleven  principal  high-protein  feeds ,  wholesale  : 

prices  at  terminal  markets  :  1957-59=100 

Rive  oilseed  meals   ."TTTTVT:  . .  . :  1957-59=100 

Tankage,  meat  scraps,  and  fish  meal   :  1957-59=100 

Gluten  feed,  brewers'  dried  grains,  and  : 

distillers'  dried  grains   :  1957-59=100 

Feed,  price  paid  by  fanners,  U.  S  :  1957-59=100 

Price  Ratios        (    April     average)  \ 

Hog-corn,  Chicago  2/                           1956-65=  13-3  :  Bushel 

Hog-corn,  U.  S.  farm  price   1956-65=  l.k.2  ■  Bushel 

Beef  steer-corn,  Chicago  3/                1956-65=  20.1  :  Bushel 

Milk-feed,  U.  S.                                 1956-65=    I.32:  Pound 

Milkfat-feed,  U.  S  1956-65=  23.8  :  Pound 

Egg-feed,  U.  S  1961-65=    9.!^  :  Pound 

Broiler-feed,  U.  S  1961-65=    3.I  :  Pound 

Turkey-feed,  U.  S  1961-65=    6.k  :  Pound 


Dol. 


1.26 
1.17 

.7014. 

.660 

.631 
1.19 

.91*6 
2.08 
1.87 

33.20 
23.80 


Dol. 


1.27 
1.16 
.750 

.664 
.622 
1.30 

1.02 
1.97 
1.79 


32.1(0 

23.20 


39. to 
44.20 
39.10 
45.40 
70.20 
79.20 
59.80 
61.90 
67.70 
43.00 
44.60 

42.10 

60.20 
87.70 
83.90 
151.90 
40.30 

22.29 
.061 


3.22 
3.28 
4.87 

4.4o 
4.83 
4.40 
3.72 
S.81 


40.70  ■ 
45.20 
41.90 
47.10 
81.40 
89.60 
72.40 
74.50 
79.50 
47.40 
44.20 
46.00 
59.90 
111.00 
105.30 
170.70 
49.70 
21.90 
.078 


3.35 
3.42 

5.  yj 
4.77 
4.92 
4.52 
3.78 

6.  H1 


Dol. 


1.28 
1.19 
.754 
.679 

.648 
1.29 
1.03 
1-95 
1.79 

33.20 
23.40 


40.20 
44.70 
39.40 
45.50 
75.50 
82.40 
69.90 
71.90 
73.60 
45.70 
41.20 

35.70 
59.00 

107.80 
97.50 

162.70 
53.20 
22.60 
.072 


3.38 

3.42 
5.03 
4.67 
4.88 
4.44 
3.74 
6.0Q 


Dol. 


1.40 
1.28 
.800 
.737 
.682 
1.34 
1.04 
2.11 
1.92 

36.30 
25.50 


51.60 
55.60 
52.40 
56.40 
81.70 
89.30 
81.60 
74.30 
93.40 
59.00 
48.90 
62.00 
74.60 

101.70 
97.70 

148.40 
61.30 
31.72 
.061 


3.91 
3.99 
5.60 
5.46 
5.14 
4.73 
4.09 

6n6? 


Dol. 


1.38 
1.26 
.774 
.707 
.674 
1.31 
1.03 

2.11 

1-93 

35.90 
25.30 


42.40 
49.25 

42.10 

49.40 
79.50 
85.20 
76.20 
71.40 
89.30 
52.50 
45.60 
57.00 
75.60 
93.70 
88.70 
138.00 
61.90 
32.06 
.057 


3.80 
3.86 
5.51 
5.46 
5.07 
4.70 
4.03 
6.50 


Iirokx  IIUl'IBERS  OF  PRICES 


Dol. 


1.38 
1.28 
.785 
.734 
.682 
1.32 
1.02 
2.17 
1.96 

36.00 
25.10 


45.70 
49.60 

46.70 
51.10 
76.60 
83.70 
75.70 
70.40 
80.30 
49.20 
43.70 
44.10 
64.10 
92.20 
84.40 
131.70 
59-50 
32.06 
.052 


3.72 
3.78 
5.45 
5.42 
5.05 
4.72 


Dol. 


1.36 
1.26 
.779 
.727 
.680 
1.31 
1.02 
2.15 
1.98 

35-60 
24.10 


44.60 
50.50 
45-50 
52.00 
74.50 
80.70 
75.00 
71.00 
73.60 
46.00 
47.00 
45.00 
56.65 
87.80 
79.70 
128.20 
53.30 
32.06 
.052 


3-70 
3.79 
5.35 
5-38 
5.06 
4.68 
3.96 
6.33 


:  Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

:  107 

107 

106 

115 

114 

115 

114 

:  120 

137 

129 

142 

136 

132 

128 

:  124 

142 

133 

147 

l4l 

138 

134 

:  102 

123 

116 

112 

105 

103 

98 

:  111 

122 

117 

l4l 

132 

122 

116 

:  104 

106 

105  _ 

113 

112 

112 

LIVESTOCK- 

FEED  PRICE 

RATIOS  1/ 

':  15.0 

19.6 

17.5 

14.1 

14.2 

13-5 

13.1 

:  15.4 

20.2 

18.6 

14.8 

14.9 

14.0 

13-5 

:  19.7 

20.6 

21.7 

18.1 

18.1 

17.8 

18.1 

:  1.40 

1.50 

1.45 

1.56 

1.54 

1-51 

1.49 

:  23.1 

24.3 

24.1 

23.7 

23-7 

23-5 

23.6=^ 

:  9.4 

10.8 

11.1 

10.0 

8.7 

9-3 

8.1 

:  3.1 

3.2 

3.2 

2.7 

3-0 

2.8 

2.7 

:  6.5 

6.5 

7.0 

6.1 

5.8 

5.5 

5.2 

1/  Units  of  com  or  other  concentrate  ration  equal  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  hog  or  beef  steer,  one  pound  of  chicken, 
butterfat,  or  milk,  or  one  dozen  eggs.    2/  Based  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases  of  hogs  and  No.  3  Yellow  com.    ^  Based 
on  price  of  beef  steers  sold  out  of  first  hands  for  slaughter,  and  No.  3  Yellow  com. 


Prices  compiled  from  Chicago  Board  of  trade,  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record,  Kansas  City  Grain  I'larket  Review,  National 
Provisioner  and  reports  of  the  Consumer  and  Iferketing  Service. 
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SUMMARY 


The  reduction  in  feed  grain  dis- 
appearance in  January-March  from  the  very 
high  level  in  October-December  reduced 
prospects  for  I966/67  utilization  and 
increased  the  carryover  estimate  from 
earlier  indications.    Disappearance  for 
October-March — the  first  half  of  the 
1966/67  feeding  year — totaled  90  million 
tons,  slightly  below  last  year's  high 
level.    Domestic  consumption  was  1  per- 
cent larger  than  last  year,  but  exports 
were  about  a  fifth  smaller.    Domestic  use 
for  the  entire  year  is  now  expected  to  be 
near  the  l4l  million  ton  level  of  I965/66. 
Exports  probably  will  be  around  a  fifth 
below  last  year's  record  movement  of  29 
million  tons.    Thus,  the  carryover  into 
1967/68  now  is  expected  to  be  around  20- 
25  percent  below  the  42  million  ton  carry- 
over into  1966/67. 

Feed  grain  stocks  on  April  1  were 
estimated  at  103  million  tons — about  11 
million  below  last  year.    Stocks  under 
loan  and  owned  by  CCC  totaled  25  million 


tons — 45  percent  less  than  last  year  and 
the  smallest  since  the  mid-1950's.  "Free" 
stocks  were  estimated  at  78  million  tons — 
13  percent  above  last  year.    Stocks  of 
corn  amounted  to  2.7  billion  bushels — 
159  million  below  that  date  a  year  earlier. 
Sorghum  grain  totaled  530  million  bushels — 
nearly  200  million  below  last  year. 

Corn  disappearance  during  January- 
March  slackened  from  the  heavy  use  in 
October-December,  bringing  total  disap- 
pearance for  the  first  half  of  the 
marketing  year  to  2,240  million  bushels — 
5  percent  below  a  year  earlier.  Domestic 
consumption  for  the  entire  marketing  year 
is  now  expected  to  be  near  the  3.7  billion 
bushels  last  year,  and  exports  are  ex-  • 
pected  to  decline  to  around  5OO  million 
bushels . 

Thus,  the  decline  in  the  corn 
carryover  into  I967/68  is  not  expected  to 
be  as  much  as  had  been  previously  antici- 
pated.   C\xrrent  estimates  for  the  I967/68 
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com  carryover  are  around  100  to  I50  mil- 
lion bushels  below  the  QkO  million  car- 
ried over  last  year. 

Both  domestic  use  and  exports  of 
sorghum  grain  are  expected  to  be  a  little 
above  last  year,  reducing  the  carryover 
next  October  1  to  aroxyid  200  million 
bushels— dovn  sharply  from  the  391  inil- 
lion  last  year. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  feed 
grains  averaged  about  12  percent  higher 
during  October-April  this  year  than  last. 
Prices  for  the  period  were  the  highest 
since  195V55*    Feed  grain  prices  have 
shown  little  seasonal  rise  since  last  fall 
in  contrast  to  the  greater  than  seasonal 
increases  during  the  past  2  years.  Gash 
com  prices  declined  during  April,  but 
much  of  the  loss  was  regained  in  early  May, 


Feed  grain  prices  will  be  influen- 
ced to  a  considerable  extent  during  the 
remainder  of  the  I966/67  marketing  year 
by  prospects  for  the  I967  crops.  The 
larger  "free"  stocks  on  April  1,  if  accom- 
panied by  a  favorable  growing  season,  will 
tend  to  limit  any  seasonal  rise  in  prices 
and  could  resxilt  in  some  price  weakness 
later  this  summer. 

Farmers  have  signed  up  to  divert 
21.5  million  acres  of  com  and  sorghum  to 
soil- conserving  uses  under  the  I967  Feed 
Grain  Program.    This  is  substantially  below 
the  36.2  million  acres  signed  for  diversion 
last  yeeir  (which  included  nearly  k  million 
of  barley).    The  quantity  of  I966  feed 
grains  placed  imder  price  support  through 
March  was  a  little  below  a  year  earlier. 
CCC  sales  have  been  Diuch  smaller  than  in 
other  recent  years. 


CURRENT  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 
FOR  FEED  ORAINS 


Early  Prospects  for 
1967  Feed  Crops 

Field  preparation  and  the  seeding 
of  feed  grain  crops  has  made  near  normal 
progress  this  spring  in  most  areas  of  the 
Com  Belt.    Average  or  above  average  iraln- 
fall  over  much  of  the  Com  Belt  during 
April  provided  adequate  moisture  for  the 
growth  of  hay  crops,  pastures  and  ffrrwl  1 
grains • 

Planting  of  com  and  other  feed 
grains  has  made  about  the  usvial  progress 
in  the  centi^  ajid  western  areas  of  the 
Com  Belt.    The  soil  moisture  situation 
was  materially  improved  in  this  area  by 
above  average  rainfall  in  the  last  half  of 
April  and  early  May.    In  the  Eastem  Com 
Belt  rainfall  has  been  above  average  this 
spring,  delaying  corn  planting.  General 
rains  in  the  South  have  improved  the  sit- 
uation in  that  area.    Com  planting  is 
well  along  in  most  southem  States,  and 
the  planting  of  sorghums  is  well  under  way 
in  the  Southwest  and  the  Western  Com  Belt. 

The  condition  of  pastures  and  other 
forage  crops  has  been  improved  consider- 
ably by  rainfall  during  April,  especially 
in  the  Cehtral  Great  Plains  and  the  Com 


Belt.    On  May  1,  pastures  averaged  8I  per- 
cent of  normal,  slightly  lower  than  on 
that  date  last  year  but  about  the  same  as 
the  1961-65  average.    Pastxires  were  better 
than  average  in  the  Central  and  Eastem 
Com  Belt  and  the  South  Central  Region. 
They  are  still  somewhat  below  average  in  the 
Southem  Plains,  the  Southwest,  and  in  a 
number  of  the  mountain  States. 

Consumption  of  Feed  Concen- 
trates Near  1 96 5/66  Level 

The  consumption  of  all  feed  con- 
centrates, including  feed  grains,  wheat, 
rye  and  byproduct  fteeds,  was  estimated  at 
89  million  tons  during  the  first  half  of 
the  1966/67  feeding  year,  practically  the 
same  as  the  record  consumption  in  that  per- 
iod of  1965/66.    The  estimated  quantity  fed 
in  January-March,  however,  dropped  sharply 
from  the  record  disappearance  in  October- 
December  and  was  nearly  10  percent  lower 
than  in  the  same  quarter  of  I965/66.  The 
number  of  grain-consuming  animal  units  to 
be  fed  in  I966/67  is  estimated  at  179  inil- 
lion,  k  percent  more  than  in  the  I965/66 
feeding  year.    This  would  indicate  that 
with  the  lower  livestock-feed  price  ratios, 
the  quantity  of  feed  concentrates  fed  per 
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Table  2. —Peed  concentrate  balance,  nvuribers  of  animal  units,  and  feed 
per  unit.  United  States,  I959-66  l/ 


J.  I/CIU  * 

IQSQ 

i960  ' 

1961  : 

1962  : 

1963  : 

1964  : 

1965  : 

^  ; 

1966 
3/ 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Stocks  besrlnninfif  of  vear  h-/  '. 

67. 

74.6 

85.0 

72.2 

64.4 

69.3 
.7'-? 

54.8 

42.1 

PtYxiuctlon  of  feed  erralns :  ! 

Com  ! 

107.1 

109.4 

100,8 

101.0 

112.5 

97.6 

114.4 

114.9 

Oats  ! 

16.8 

18.4 

16.2 

16.2 

15.5 

13.6 

14.8 

12.8 

Baxley  ' 

10.1 

10.3 

9.4 

10.2 

9.4 

9.3 

9.4 

9.4 

y  *  ^ 

— \^  ^ 

17.4 

13.4 

l4.^ 

16.4 

1^.7 
J- J .  1 

18.8 

20.1 

Total  Broduction 

155.5 

139.8 

141.7 

153.8 

134.2 

157.4 

157.2 

^  y  \  •  ^ 

Imports  of  feed  grains 

.5 

•  ✓ 

.5 

•  ✓ 

,2 

.3 

.4 

,3 

.3 

Wheat  and  rve  fed  ' 

1.5 

1.8 

1.8 

1.4 

1.7 

3.5 

■J*  y 

3.6 

~j  •  1 

Byproduct  feeds  fed 

27.8 

28.0 

29.0 

2^.6 

30.2 

30.2 

31.0 

30.8 

Total  supply 

2i*6.8 

260.4 

256.0 

245.1 

250.4 

237.6 

247.1 

234.1 

Utilization ,  October-September 

Concentrates  fed  ^ 

Com 

85.2 

86.6 

89.9 

88.3 

84.3 

82.8 

93.8 

94.6 

Sorchum  ffiTaln 

10.4 

11.6 

11.5 

11.0 

13.2 

11.5 

15.9 

17.  S 

Oats 

14.5 

15.6 

l4.o 

13.9 

13.2 

11.9 

11.9 

11.4 

Barley 

5.3 

6.2 

5.4 

6.0 

5.7 

5.5 

4.8 

5.3 

Wheat  and  rye 

1.5 

1.8 

1.8 

1.4 

1.7 

3.5 

3.6 

3.7 

Oilseed  cake  and  meal 

11.3 

12.0 

12.4 

12.6 

12.3 

12.4 

13.3 

12.8 

An-imnl   prn+.pl  n  fppdn 

3.0 

3.1 

3.2 

3.3 

3.5 

3.3 

3.3 

3.6 

Other  byproduct  feeds 

13.5 

12.9 

13.4 

13.7 

14.4 

14.5 

14.4 

14.4 

Total  concentrates  fed 

144.7 

149.8 

151.6 

150.2 

14B.3 

161.0 

163.3 

Peed  grains  for  seed,  human 

food  and  industry 

13.2 

13.4 

13.8 

14.0 

14.4 

14.6 

15.0 

15.1 

Peed  firrain  exDorts  * 

12.1 

12.3 

17.6 

16.6 

18.8 

21.9 

29.1 

Total  utilization 

:  170.0 

175.5 

183. 0 

180.8 

181. 5 

181. 9 

205.1 

201.4 

Utilization  adjusted  to 

crop  year  basis 

.  172.2 

175.4 

183.8 

180.7 

181.1 

182.8 

205.0 

202.1 

Stocks  at  end  of  cirop  yeax  h/ 

:  74.6 

85.0 

72.2 

64.4 

69.3 

54.8 

42.1 

32.0 

Supply  and  utilization  per 

animal  vinit 

Total  supply  (Mil.  tons) 

260.4 

256.0 

245.1 

250.4 

237.6 

247.1 

234.1 

Concentrates  fed  (Mil.  tons) 

:  144.7 

149.8 

151.6 

150.2 

148.3 

145.4 

161.0 

163.3 

Grain-consxuning  animal 

units  (Mil.) 

:  165.7 

167.5 

169.4 

173.5 

173.0 

171.2 

172.5 

179.3 

Supply  per  animal  unit  (Ton) 

:  1.43 

1.55 

1.51 

1.41 

1.45 

1.39 

1.43 

1.31 

Concentrates  fed  per  animal 

unit  (Ton) 

I  .87 

.89 

.89 

.87 

.86 

.85 

.93 

.91 

1/  Production,  stocks,  utilization  and  animal  units  for  1959-65  revised  on  the  basis  of  the 


19o4  Census  of  Agriculture. 
^  Preliminary. 

3/  Preliminary  estimates  based  on  indications  in  May  I967. 

^  Stocks  of  com  and  sorghum  grains  in  all  positions  on  October  1,  and  oats  and  barley  on 
July  1. 

^  Total  quantities  fed  in  the  United  States,  including  domestically  produced  and  imported 
grains  and  byproduct  feeds. 
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Table    3.— Peed  grains:    Supply  and  utilization, 
marketing  years  1959"^7  l/ 


Item 

1959  : 

i960  : 

1961  : 

1962  : 

1963  i 

1964  i 

1965  : 

1066 

p/ 

1 
iJ 

Mil. 

Mil. 

MLl. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Supply  hj 

65.7 

Government  stocks  ^ 

58.0 

7^.7 

62.5 

55.8 

56.6 

43.7 

24.4 

Other  stocks 

8.9 

9'J 

8.6 

12.7 

11.1 

17.7 

Total 

67.5 

7'*.6 

85.0 

72.2 

64.4 

69.3 

54.8 

42.1 

32.0 

Production 

l'^9.5 

155.5 

139.8 

141.7 

153.8 

134.2 

157.4 

157.2 

170.5 

 12. 

.4 

•3 

 U.  - 

r> 

 1J_ 

TotaJL  supply 

217.5 

230.5 

225.3 

214.1 

218.6 

203.9 

212.5 

199.^ 

202.8 

Utilization  k/ 

Livestock  feed 

•  116.9 

119.4 

122.0 

119.0 

116.2 

113.0 

126.3 

129.5 

R)Od,  industry  and  seed 

!  13.2 

13.^^ 

13.8 

13.9 

14.3 

14.5 

15.0 

15.1 

Escports  6/ 

12.8 

12.7 

17.3 

16.8 

18.8 

21.6 

29.1 

2S.0 

Total 

:  li^.9 

1^5.5 

153.1 

149.7 

149.3 

149.1 

170.4 

167.6 

Carryover  at  end  of  year 

!  74.6 

85.0 

72.2 

64.4 

69.3 

54.8 

42.1 

32.0 

1/  Final  revisions  for  1959-64  have  been  made  on  basis  of  1964  Census  of  AgricultureT" 
2/  Preliminary-  utilization  and  carryover  at  end  of  the  year  based  on  indications. 
3/  Production  based  c«a  I>5arch  1  prospective  plantings  with  projected  yields. 
5/  Oom  and  sor^ium  grain  during  October-September  marketing  year;  oats  and  barley 


July-June . 

5/  Under  loan  or  owned  by  CCC. 

6/  Includes  grain  equivalent  of  products. 


Table    4. --Feed  concentrates  consvuned  by  quarters,  and  total  per 
grain-consuming  animal  \mit,  year  beginning  October,  1952-66  l/ 


Year  ; 
beginning  ' 
October 

Peed  concentrates  fed 

Grain- 
consuming 
animal 
units 

Concentrates 
fed 
per 
animal 
unit 

Oct.- 
Dec. 

\  Jan«- 
\  Mar. 

\  Apr.- 

\  June 

July- 
;  Sept. 

:  Total 
:  Oct.- 
:     Sept . 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Mil. 

Ton 

1952 

34.4 

32.3 

22.2 

25.1 

114.0 

158.9 

.72 

1953 

37.0 

30.4 

23.1 

26.0 

116.5 

156.9 

.74 

1954 

32.1 

31.1 

23.8 

29.2 

116.2 

161.6 

.72 

1955 

34.4 

33.9 

24.5 

29.1 

121.9 

165.3 

.74 

1956 

34.8 

34.5 

24.3 

26.1 

119.7 

160.9 

.74 

1957 

36.1 

35.1 

28.4 

29.4 

129.0 

159.9 

.81 

1958 

41.0 

38.3 

30.1 

30.1 

139.5 

167.7 

.83 

1959 

41.7 

40.6 

30.5 

31.9 

144.7 

165.7 

.87 

i960 

41.2 

42.2 

32.1 

34.3 

149.8 

167.5 

.89 

1961 

43.1 

43.4 

31.4 

33.7 

151.6 

169.4 

.89 

1962 

:     to. 4 

46.3 

32.5 

31.0 

150.2 

173.5 

.87 

1963 

:  40.2 

41.9 

32.6 

33.6 

148.3 

173.0 

.86 

1964 

•  42.6 

42.1 

31.1 

29.6 

145.4 

171.2 

.85 

1965 

•  44.1 

lp4.8 

36.9 

35.2 

161.0 

172,5 

.93 

1966  2/ 

48.8 

40.4 

1/  Feed  concentrates  consumed  and  grain-consuming  animal  units  have  been  revised  for  1959-65  on  the 
basis  of  the  1964  Census  of  Agrictilture. 
2/  Preliminary. 
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animal  unit  during  October-March  vas  some- 
what lower  than  in  the  first  half  of 
1965/66. 

The  total  tonnage  of  all  feed  con- 
centrates to  be  fed  in  I966/67  is  now 
estimated  at  about  163  million  tons— 
slightly  above  the  record  tonneige  fed  in 
1965/66,    This  assumes  that  the  larger 
number  of  livestock  on  farms  will  continue 
to  be  fed  at  a  slightly  lower  rate  per 
animal  unit  than  during  April-September 
last  year.    The  total  of  all  feed  concen- 
trates to  be  fed  in  I966/67  would  include 
a  small  increase  over  the  quantity  of  feed 
grains  consiamed  in  I965/66,  about  the 
same  quantity  of  wheat  and  rye,  and  a 
small  reduction  in  the  total  quantity  of 
byproduct  feeds  fed. 

The  total  I966/67  utilization  of 
all  feed  concentrates  is  estimated  at  201 
million  tons,  including  about  23  million 
tons  of  feed  grains  for  export  and  15 •! 
million  tons  used  for  food,  industry,  and 
seed.    This  would  be  a  little  below  the 
1965/66  record  of  205  million  tons,  but 
about  20  million  tons  above  the  I96O-64 
average , 

Feed  Grain  Disappearance  Drops 
Sharply  in  Jemimry -March 

Total  feed  grain  disappearance 
apparently  dropped  sharply  in  January- 
March,  following  the  record  disappearance 
in  October-December,    The  estimated  dis- 
appearance for  the  quarter  was  kO,J  mil- 
lion tons — about  6  million  less  than  a 
year  earlier  and  8  million  less  than  the 
record  use  in  October-December.  Domestic 
use  apparently  was  about  10  percent  less 
than  in  Janviary-March  I966,  while  exports 
were  down  2h  percent  (table  25). 

For  the  first  half  of  the  feeding 
year,  domestic  use  is  estimated  at  about 
78  million  tons — slightly  larger  than  in 
the  same  period  of  I965/66.    The  increase 
in  domestic  use  for  this  period  was  a 
little  less  than  the  estimated  increase 
in  the  number  of  grain-consiunlng  livestock 
on  farms.    Exports  of  feed  grains  dxoring 
October-March  totaled  11. 9  million  tons — 
20  percent  less  than  in  that  period  last 
year. 


Domestic  use  and  exports  of  feed 
grains  for  the  I966/67  marketing  year  are 
now  expected  to  total  between  I65  and  I70 
million  tons — a  little  below  the  lJO,k 
million  tons  in  I965/66.    Domestic  use  may 
equal  or  slightly  exceed  the  Ihl  million 
tons  consumed  in  I965/66,    Exports,  how- 
ever, are  expected  to  be  arovmd  6  million 
tons  below  the  record  29. 1  million  tons 
exported  in  I965/66.    Based  on  present 
prospects,  the  total  carryover  into 
1967/68  is  now  expected  to  be  aroimd  8 
to  10  million  tons  below  the  42  million 
ton  carryover  last  year.    This  would  be 
somewhat  above  the  prospective  carryover 
indicated  earlier  in  the  marketing  year. 

April  1  Stocks  10  Percent 
Below  Last  Year 

Feed  grain  stocks  on  April  1 
totaled  103  million  tons~10  percent  less 
than  on  that  date  in  I966.    Stocks,  how- 
ever, were  somewhat  larger  than  previously 
anticipated,  indicating  a  slowdown  in 
the  rate  of  consumption  during  January- 
March  from  the  preceding  quarter.    April  1 
com  stocks  amounted  to  2,J0k  million 
bushels--159  million  below  that  date  a 
year  earlier.    Stocks  of  sorghum  grain 
totaled  530  million  bushels — 19^  million, 
or  27  percent,  below  last  year.  Oat 
stocks  of  kkl  million  bushels  were  I8 
percent  less  than  last  year,  and  the 
lowest  since  19^8.    Stocks  of  barley 
totaled  206  million  bushels — 7  percent 
above  last  year's  level. 

Feed  grain  stocks  under  loan  or 
owned  by  CCC  on  April  1  were  estimated  at 
25  million  tons — 20  million  less  than 
last  year,  and  the  smallest  since  the  mid- 
1950'  s.    Stocks  under  loan,  including 
reseal,  were  13  million  tons.     CCC  hold- 
ings totaled  about  12  million  tons.  "Free" 
stocks  were  estimated  at  78  million  tons— 
9  million  tons  more  than  on  April  1  last 
year  and  the  largest  in  recent  years. 

In  1965/66,  Government  stocks  of 
grain  were  reduced  about  20  million  tons 
from  April  1  to  the  end  of  the  marketing 
year.    During  the  remainder  of  the  current 
marketing  year,  withdrawal  from  Government 
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Table  5. — Feed  grains:    Total  stocks  and  quantities  under  loan 
and  owned  by  CCC,  April  1,  I966  and  I967 


Com 

Oats 

Barley 

\  Sorghum  grain 

:       Total  4 

Item 

1966 

1967 
1/ 

1966 

:  1967 
.  y 

'  1966 

:  1967 

.  1/ 

:  1966 

:  1967 
:  y 

\  1966 

:  1967 

:  ^ 

bu. 

mi. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

MLl. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Ma. 

bu. 

MLl. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

MLl. 

tons 

MLL. 

tons 

IMder  loan  and  owned  by 
CCC  2/ 

Old  grain  resealed 
Under  price  support  from 
preceding  crop  jj 
Owned  by  CCC 

353 
188 

164 

217 
?A?3 

38 

36 
38 

37 

16 
42 

6 

9 
11 

5 

10 

6 

34 

99 
412 

35 
?/231 

1JL.6 

8.8 

4/24.7 

6.3 

7.1 

5/U.6 

Total 

!  981 

534 

112 

95 

26 

21 

5i^5 

285 

45.1 

25.0 

Not  \aider  price  support  6/ 

1.882 

2.170 

424 

3i)6 

167 

18? 

179 

245 

68.5 

77.6 

Total  stocks 

I  2,863 

2,704 

536 

441 

193 

206 

724 

530 

113.6 

102.6 

1/  Preliminary. 2/  Based  on  operating  reports  of  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Consei^tion  Service. 
2/Total  quantity  placed  under  loan  less  repayments  made  through  March  31.    4/  Includes  approximately 
265  million  bushels  conmitted  for  sale  to  be  delivered  after  April  1.    '2J  Adjusted  for  imrecorded  deliver- 
ies; com  20  million  bushels  and  sorghum  grain  22  million.    6/  Residual. 


Table  6. --Feed  grain  stocks:    Government  and  other, 
April  1,  1959-67 


Stocks 

:  1959 

:  i960 

:  1961 

:  1962 

:  1963 

!  1964 

\  1965 

•  1966 

:  1967 

;  i/ 

:  Mil. 

MLl. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

MLl. 

Mil. 

MLL. 

:  bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Government  2/ 
Other 
Total 


Government  2/ 
Other 
Total 


Government  2/ 
Other 
Total 


Government  2/ 
Other 
Total 


Government  2/ 
Other 
Total 


Cora 


1,565 
1.392 

1,780 
lr555 

2,134 

1.539 

1,863 
1.526 

1,704 
1.344 

1,566 
1,712 

1,327 
.1,^78 

981 
1.882 

534 
2,170 

2,957 

3,335 

3,673 

3,389 

3,046 

3,278 

2,805 

2,863 

2,704 

Oats 

103 

5|8 

46 
437 

43 

42 

452 

50 
436 

73 
439 

98 

112 

424 

95 
32*6 

1j53 

558 

49J+ 

456 

512 

536 

^1 

Barley 

162 
130 

112 
133 

103 

66 



72 
160 

60 
169 

44 
1?? 

26 
167 

21 

292 

245 

24I 

216 

232 

229 

199 

193 

206 

Sorghum  grain 

539 
69 

591 

739 
121 

741 

no 

696 

703 
137 

661 
107 

545 
179 

285 
245 

851 

827 

840 

75S 

724 

530 

4  feed  grains  (Mil.  tons) 

\  64.4 
.  53.0 

69.8 
58.0 

83.6 
58.2 

75.2 
56.6 

69.7 
52.1 

66.1 
62.9 

58.3 
?3.? 

45.1 
68.5 

25.0 
77.6 

117. 


12i7S       129;xi  112.2 


1/  Preliminary.    2/  Total  under  loan  and  owned  by  CCC. 
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stocks  probably  will  be  only  a  fraction 
of  last  year's  large  withdrawals.  Most 
of  the  requirements  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  iirill  come  from  the  larger  pri- 
vately held  stocks. 

Com  Utilization  Down  ^ 
Percent  in  October-March 

A  sharp  drop  in  corn  utilization 
during  the  Janioary-I^rch  quarter  brought 
total  disappearance  for  the  first  half  of 
the  marketing  year  to  2,2kO  million  bush- 
els— 5  percent  below  ±96^/66,  Domestic 
disappearance  in  January-March  was  esti- 
mated at  833  million  bushels — down  sharply 
from  the  l,l4l  million  in  October-December 
1966,  and  17^  million  below  a  year  ear- 
lier.   The  reduction  in  com  disappearance 
in  January-March,  following  the  relatively 
heavy  disappearance  in  J\ily-December  I966, 
indicates  some  tapering  off  from  the  high 
feeding  rate  of  I965/66. 

Exports  of  com  during  October- 
Jferch  totaled  266  million  bushels— about 
102  milli  on  below  the  record  movement  in 
that  period  in  I965/66,    Exports  for  the 
entire  year  are  expected  to  be  around  5OO 
million  bushels — down  substemtially  from 
the  record  687  in  I966/67,  but  about  60 
million  larger  than  the  1960-6^1-  average. 
Domestic  consumption  in  I966/67  now  is 
expected  to  near  the  3 •7  billion  bushels 
of  last  year.    If  the  expectations  on 
exports  and  domestic  consumption  are 
realized,  the  cairryover  of  com  into 
1967/68  would  be  somewhere  around  700 
million  bushels,  compared  with  8^  mil- 
lion at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  A 
carryover  of  this  size  would  be  somewhat 
larger  than  was  expected  earlier. 

During  April-September  I966,  total 
com  disappearance  was  2,023  million  bush- 
els, of  which  about  5^7  million  came  out 
of  stocks  owned  by  CCC  or  under  loan  and 
1,476  million  from  "free"  supplies.  Mare 
of  the  requirements  for  April-September 
this  year  will  come  from  the  relatively 
larger  "free"  supplies,  which  on  April  1 
were  estimated  at  2,170  million  bushels — 
288  million  more  than  on  April  1,  I966. 


Sorghum  Grain  Use  Up 
Sharply  from  1965/66 

In  contmst  to  com,  sorghum  grain 
utilization  in  January-March  increased 
from  the  previous  quarter,  and  was  17  per- 
cent above  a  year  earlier.    This  brought 
total  utilization  in  October-March  to  582 
million  bushels — 13  percent,  or  a  little 
over  68  million  more  than  in  I965/66. 
Domestic  consiiraption  increased  to  a  record 
232  million  bushels  in  January-March— 28 
percent  above  that  quarter  in  I966.  Dur- 
ing October-March,  domestic  use  was  up 
about  13  percent.    Exports  of  65  mi3J.ion 
bushels  for  the  January-March  quarter  were 
down  slightly  from  last  year,  but  the 
record  movement  in  October-December  brought 
the  total  for  the  first  half  of  the  year 
to  ikO  million  bushels — ih  percent  above 
1965/66. 

Domestic  consumption  of  sorghum 
grain  in  I966/67  now  is  expected  to  exceed 
last  year's  582  million  bushels  by  around 
8  to  10  percent.    Assiiming  exports  will 
be  a  little  higher  than  last  year,  the 
csirryover  on  October  1  would  be  reduced 
to  around  200  million  bushels — only  about 
half  of  the  quantity  on  hand  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  marketing  year. 

More  of  the  sorghum  grain  require- 
ments for  April-September  this  year  also 
are  expected  to  come  from  "free"  supplies 
than  in  I966.    "Free"  stocks  totaled  2^5 
million  bushels  on  April  1 — 66  million 
bushels  more  than  on  that  date  last  year. 
In  1966,  about  I50  million  bushels  of  the 
April-September  requirements  came  from 
the  "free"  stocks  on  April  1  and  I80  mil- 
lion from  Government  stocks.  Stocks 
under  loan  or  owned  by  CCC  on  April  1 
totaled  285  million  bushels— down  nearly 
a  half  from  I966. 

Disappearance  of  Oats  and  Barley 
About  the  Same  as  a  Year  Earlier 


Oat  disappearance  during  July-March 
1966/67  totaled  676  million  bushels— 
virtually  the  same  as  in  that  period  of 
1965/66.    Domestic  consxamption  was  slightly 
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Table    7«~Com  and  sorghum  grain:    Supply  and  distribution,  year  beginning 

October,  annual  I959-66  l/ 


Item 

1959 

;  i960 

I  1961 

;  1962  ; 

1963 

;  1964 

i  1965 
2/ 

':  1966 
•  2/ 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Ma. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil 
111  1  . 

i'l  1     1  . 

bu. 

Idu  • 

bu. 

bu. 

Com 

Supply 

Canryover  (October  1^ 

1,787 

2,016 

1  ^6^ 

1,537 

1,147 

840 

Production 

3,825 

3,907 

3,598 

3,606 

4.01Q 

3,434 

4,084 

4,103 

Imports 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total  supply  * 

S.^SO 

s  .6qs 

.  5.»2$0  . 

5.385 

1  iVfF  

Distribution 

Ftood  nnH  Tndustrv 

Wet-pi*ocess  products  ^ 

15^^ 

155 

169 

179 

195 

201 

204 

205 

Drn/^Drocsas  "Droducfcs : 

16 

16 

18 

Breakfast  foods 

17 

19 

19 

20 

20 

Commeal,  hominy  and  grits  ^ 

95 

96 

102 

105 

111 

109 

108 

no 

Alcohol  and  distilled  spirits 

31 

33 

36 

28 

28 

30 

30 

Total  i 

366 

32J+ 

336 

35I 

357 

362 

365 

Domestic  Use  ! 

Food  and  industrial  products  h/ 

278 

281f 

304 

311 

328 

337 

345 

345 

Seed 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

13 

14 

Livestock  feed  jj 

3,043 

3,092 

3,212 

3,157 

3,009 

2,957 

3,347 

Total  domestic  use 

3,333 

3,3^7 

3,527 

5^79 

3'3W 

3,305 

3,705 

3,7^ 

Eb^ports 

276 

1(80 

Grain 

212 

415 

397 

477 

550 

670 

Products  hj 

18 

16 

20 

19 

23 

20 

17 

20 

Total  : 

43^' 

416 

500 

5t6 

687 

500 

Total  utilization  ! 

3,563 

3,679 

3,962 

3,895 

3,848 

3,875 

4,392 

4,244 

Carryover  at  end  of  year 

1,787 

2,016 

1,653 

1,365 

1,537 

1,147 

8kO 

700 

Sorghum  grain 

SutoIv  : 
CsaryoveT  (October  l)  ! 

510 

581 

702 

661 

655 

649 

366 

391 

Pi'oductl  on 

555 

620 

460 

510 

585 

490 

673 

720 

Total  supply 

1,065 

1,261 

1,182 

1,1^ 

1,240 

1,139 

1,239 

i,iil 

Domestic  Use  ! 

Ibod  and  industry  8/  ; 

12 

n 

9 

10 

11 

11 

n 

11 

Seed  : 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Livestock  feed  jJ  \ 

372 

411 

391 

471 

412 

569 

623 

Total  dcanestlc  use 

3^6 

422 

403 

4^ 

425 

582 

6^ 

Exports  (grain  only) 

 J3^ 

9? 

113 

107 

li*^ 

2^ 

275 

Total  utilization  ! 

?21 

516 

591 

573 

848 

911 

Carryover  at  end  of  year 

581 

702 

661 

655 

649 

566 

391 

200 

2/  Preliminary. 

3/  Preliminary  estimates  based  on  indications  in  May  I967. 

h/  Total  quantities  processed  and  breakdovm  between  domestic  use  and  exports. 

^  Used  in  production  of  starch,  sirup  and  stigar  as  reported  by  members  of  Com  Refiners  Associaticn 


Inc. 


6/  Estimated  quantities  vised  commercially  for  food,  for  brewers'  use  and  for  farm  household  use. 

7/  Residual;  includes  small  quantities  for  other  uses  and  waste. 

8/  Alcohol,  distilled  spirits  and  wet-processing  (not  reported  separately). 
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Table    8. — Oats  and  barley:    Supply  and  distribution,  year  beginning 

July,  annual  I959-66  l/ 


Item 

1959 

;  i960 

;  1961 

;  1962  ; 

1963 

:  1964 

:  1965 

:  ^ 

:  1966 

:  ^ 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

bu. 

bUo 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Oats 

Supply 

Carryover  July  1 

366 

267 

324 

276 

273 

312 

277 

316 

Production 

1,050 

1,153 

1,010 

1,012 

966 

852 

927 

798 

Imports  hj 

2 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

3 

5 

Total  supply 

l,i^l8 

1,421 

1,33^ 

1,292 

1,243 

1,16« 

1,207 

1,119 

Distribution 

Breakfast  food  5/ 

45 

46 

47 

47 

47 

49 

Domestic  Use 

Breakfast  food  '2J  ! 

42 

43 

44 

l»6 

46 

47 

48 

Seed 

79 

82 

75 

71 

65 

61 

59 

54 

Livestock  feed  6/ 

985 

943 

919 

878 

814 

779 

748 

742 

Total  domestic  use 

1,106 

1,068 

1,65B 

?95 

925 

55i| 

544 

Exports 

Breakfast  food  ^ 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Grain 

27 

19 

23 

5 

4 

36 

24 

Total  exports 

45 

29 

21 

24 

6 

5 

37 

25 

Total  utilization 

1,151 

1,097 

1,059 

1,019 

931 

B9I 

89I 

869 

Caxryover  at  end  of  year 

267 

324 

276 

273 

312 

277 

316 

250 

Barley 

Supply 

196 

167 

CELrryover  July  1 

152 

123 

132 

100 

105 

Production 

ij-20 

429 

392 

428 

393 

386 

392 

390 

Imports  hj 

18 

15 

20 

5 

13 

12 

8 

8 

Total  supply 

634 

611 

564 

??6 

5?2 

530 

500 

503 

Domestic  Use 

Industrial  alcohol  and 

alcoholic  beverages 

87 

85 

87 

86 

91 

95 

97 

101 

Food  products  j/                    .  i 

!  6 

24 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 
16 

Seed 

25 

23 

21 

18 

16 

17 

Livestock  feed  6/ 

232 

257 

241 

230 

234 

252 

198 

220 

Total  domestic  use 

349 

373 

357 

3'^3 

549 

369 

3iy 

343 

Exports 

Products 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Grain 

114 

83 

82 

64 

68 

58 

75 

38 

Total 

118 



84 

67 

71 

61 

,  77 

i(0 

Total  utilization 

:  I467 

459 

441 

410 

420 

430 

383 

Carryover  at  end  of  year 

\  167 

152 

123 

lit6 

132 

100 

105 

120 

1/  Final  revisions  for  1959-64  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  the  1964  Census  of  Afcrlculture. 
2/  Preliminary. 

3/  Preliminary  estimates  based  on  Indications  in  May  I967. 
\J  Includes  grain  equivalent  of  products. 

^  Total  processed  into  oatmeal  and  prepared  oat  cereals  and  breakdovm  between  domestic  use  and 


exports. 

6/  Residual;  Includes  small  quantities  for  other  uses  and  waste. 
jj  Includes  malt  and  pearl  barley  used  for  food. 
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higher  than  a  year  earlier,  but  contin- 
ues to  be  well  below  average.    The  decline 
in  consumption  for  the  past  several  years 
has  been  associated  with  a  gradual  shift 
from  oats  to  other  feed  grains.    The  oat 
carryover  on  July  1  is  expected  to  total 
around  25O  million  bushels — down  about  a 
fifth  from  I966,  and  the  lowest  since  1957. 

Barley  utilization  of  87  million 
bushels  in  Janimry-March  was  about  I9 
percent  less  than  a  year  earlier,  and  the 
lowest  for  that  quarter  since  1955*  Util- 
ization for  the  first  9  months  of  the 
current  marketing  year  totaled  293  million 
bushels — k  percent  less  than  in  I965/66 
and  13  percent  less  than  the  I96O-64  aver- 
age.   The  drop  in  utilization  from  I965/66 
was  due  entirely  to  the  sharp  drop  in 
exports— from  5'^-  to  32  million  bushels. 
Domestic  consuniption  of  26I  million 
bushels  was  h  percent  above  the  first  9 
months  of  I965/66.    Stocks  of  barley  on 
April  1  were  J  percent  above  the  193 
million  bushels  of  a  year  earlier.  The 
barley  carryover  on  July  1  now  is  expected 
to  be  somewhat  above  the  IO5  million 
bushel  carryover  last  year. 

Feed  Gi^n  Prices  Weaken;  But 
Remain  Above  a  Year  Earlier 

Prices  of  feed  grains  declined 
dxiring  most  of  April,  but  in  late  April 
and  early  May  they  remained  generally 
above  a  year  earlier.    The  mid-April 
index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
feed  grains  was  8  percent  higher  than  a 
year  earlier. 

The  greatest  decline  during  April 
was  for  com.    Cash  com  prices  at 
Chicago  dropped  about  8  to  10  cents  per 
bushel  during  April  but  much  of  the  loss 
was  regained  in  early  May.    Prices  of 
other  feed  grains  weakened  during  the 
month,  but  declined  less  than  com.  The 
decline  in  com  prices  apparently  came 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  comparatively 
large  stocks  on  April  1,  indicating 
reduced  utilization  during  January -March . 
Feed  grain  prices  have  been  comparatively 
stable  so  far  during  the  I966/67  feeding 
year,  with  the  index  of  prices  in  April 
practical! y  the  same  as  it  was  last 
fall  at  harvest  time. 


During  the  remainder  of  the  mar- 
keting year,  feed  grain  prices  will  be 
influenced  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
prospects  for  the  I967  crops.    The  larger 
stocks  now  in  prospect,  however,  will  lend 
more  stability  to  prices  than  would  have 
been  expected  with  the  smaller  carryover 
indicated  earlier  this  year.    While  total 
stocks  of  feed  grains  on  April  1  were 
about  10  percent  smaller  than  a  year 
earlier,  all  of  this  reduction  has  been 
in  Government  stocks.    "Free"  stocks  were 
about  13  percent  larger  and  appear  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  expected  domestic 
and  export  requirements.    With  an  average 
growing  season  this  year,  these  larger 
"free"  supplies  would  tend  to  limit 
any  seasonal  rise  in  prices  this  spring 
and  summer. 

Com  prices  have  made  practically 
no  seasonal  rise  this  marketing  year,  in 
contrast  to  increases  of  10  to  I5  percent 
from  November  to  April  of  the  past  3 
marketing  years.    The  average  price  of 
$1.26  per  bushel  received  by  farmers  in 
ApiT.1  was  7  cents  above  a  year  earlier, 
but  3  cents  below  the  marketing  year's 
high  point  reached  in  December.  Com 
prices  will  continue  to  be  sensitive  to 
changes  in  consumption  and  prospects  for 
the  1967  crop.    If  favorable  weather 
points  to  a  big  I967  crop,  com  prices 
this  summer  probably  will  average  below 
the  1966  July-September  average  of  $1.32 
per  bushel. 

Feed  Grain  Prices  Including 
Price  Support  Payments 

In  addition  to  the  loan  or  market 
price,  farmers  participating  in  the  Feed 
Grain  Program  have  received  price  support 
payments  for  their  I963-66  crops  of  com, 
barley,  and  grain  sorghum.    While  the 
payments  were  meide  only  to  participating 
farmers,  the  total  price  support  payments 
may  be  divided  by  the  U.  S.  total  produc- 
tion of  com  to  arrive  at  the  average 
payment  per  bushel  of  com  produced 
(table  11). 

The  payments  would  raise  the 
average  price  to  farmers  participating 
in  the  program  much  more  than  the  aver- 
age for  all  com  produced.    The  average 
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Table    9' — Feed  grains:    Average  wholesale  prices,  October-May, 

1965/66  and  1966/67  1/ 


Period 

Com 

,  Yellow,  Chicago 

Oats,  No.  2 
Minneapolis 

;  Barley,  No.  3 
:  Minneapolis 

:  Mllo, 
:  Kansas 

No.  2 

City 

1965/66 

1966/67 

1965/ 
1966 

■  1966/ 
'  1967 

•  1965/  * 

•  1966  '• 

1966/ 

1967 

■  1965/  * 
•  1966  • 

1966/ 
1967 

No.  2 

jNo.  3  :No.  5 

[No.  2 

:no.  3  :no.  5 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

cvt. 

cwt. 

October 

1.25 

1.19 

1.08 

I.I4O 

1.37 

1.24 

.648 

.750 

1.28 

1.39 

1.87 

1.99 

November 

1.17 

1.14 

1.03 

1.37 

1.31 

1.22 

.673 

.753 

1.36 

1.36 

1.88 

2.03 

December 

1.26 

1.22 

1.10 

l.'^5 

l.h2 

1.31 

.673 

.746 

1.33 

1.34 

1.93 

2.11 

Jantiary 

1.33 

1.29 

1.19 

l.'^3 

l.hO 

1.30 

.690 

.737 

1.35 

1.34 

1.98 

2.11 

February 

1.31 

1.29 

1.18 

l.i^l 

1.38 

1.29 

.695 

.707 

1.38 

1.31 

2.00 

2.11 

March 

1.30 

1.25 

1.16 

l.kl 

1.38 

1.31 

.683 

.734 

1.35 

1.32 

1,94 

2.17 

April 

1.31 

1.28 

1.13 

1.39 

1.36 

1.27 

.679 

.727 

1.29 

1.31 

1.95 

2.15 

Week  ended: 

April  7 

1.30 

1.26 

1.09 

l.k2 

i.ko 

1.32 

.674 

.733 

1.31 

1.31 

1.92 

2.18 

Ik 

1.30 

1.27 

1.18 

1.39 

1.34 

1.25 

.682 

.735 

1.28 

1.31 

1.93 

2.18 

21 

1.32 

1.29 

1.07 

1.36 

1.32 

1.24 

.685 

.719 

1.29 

1.30 

1.97 

2.11 

28 

1.32 

1.29 

1.20 

1.38 

1.35 

1.28 

.672 

.719 

1.29 

1.33 

1.97 

^fey  5 

1.30 

1.27 

1.22 

1.38 

1.35 

1.32 

.674 

.744 

1.31 

1.32 

1.97 

2.13 

l/    Average  prices  weighted  by  carlot  sales. 


Table  10.— Feed  grains  and  hay:    Production,  disposition  and 
value  of  sales,  I965/66 


Used  on  farms  where 
grown  1/ 

I       Quantity  sold  2/ 

Season 

Value 
of 

sales  2/ 

Crop  : 
year  : 

Production 

Total 

1  Percent 

;  of 

1 production 

;  Total 

Percent 
of 

production 

average 
price  per 
bushel  2/ 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Percent 

Mil,  bu. 

Com 

Percent 

Dol. 

Mil,  dol. 

1965 

1966  ^  . 

4,o84 

4,103 

2,on 

2,031 

51 
50 

2,007 
2,072 

h9 
50 

1,16 
1.29 

2,327 
2,671 

Oats 

1965 

1966  ^  : 

927 
798 

613 

525 

66 
66 

314 
274 

34 
34 

,622 
.669 

195 
183 

Barley 

1965 
1966  3/ 

392 
390 

93 
103 

24 
26 

300 
286 

77 
73 

1,02 
1.06 

304 
302 

SorRhm  grain 

1965 
1966  2/ 

673 
720 

14^ 
131 

22 
18 

524 
589 

78 

82 

1.00 
1.04 

524 
611 

4  feed  grains 

t    Mil.  tons 

Mil.  tons 

Percent 

Mil.  tons 

Percent 

Dol. 

Mil,  dol. 

1965 
1966  3/ 

157.4 
157.2 

74.3 
71.4 

83.1 
85.8 

53 
55 

3,350 
3,767 

1965 
1966  ^ 

Hay 

125.5 
120.9 

102.4 
99.4 

82 
82 

23.1 
21.4 

18 
18 

23,20 
25.00 

534 
537 

1/  Used  for  feed  and  seed  on  farms  where  grown,  P/  Tn^lnHpg  an  nllmmnr-p  fn-r  unr-prlpfmif-ri  Irmn  nnri  pir- 
chase  agreement  deliveries  of  feed  grains  valued  at  the  average  loan  rate,  by  States,    ^  Preliminary. 
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Table  11.— Com,  sorghum  grain  and  "barley:    Rrice  support  payments,  season 
average  prices  and  average  prices  including  payments,  I963-66 


Price 

:         Price  support 
:          payments  2/ 

[  Season 
]  average 
price 

\  Season 

*  average 
\  price 

*  including 

payment 

Item 

support 
payments 

1/ 

:    y.  s. 

: production 

:To  partici- 
:  pating 
:  farmers 
:  2/ 

- :  Average 
:  per 
:  bushel 
:  produced 

1,000 
del. 

1,000 
"bu. 

Cents 
per  bu. 

Cents 
per  bu. 

Dol. 
per  bu. 

Dol. 
per  bu. 

Com  : 
1963  ! 
1964 
1965 

1966  3/  : 

304,769 
223,527 
333,930 
449,022 

4,019,238 

3,484,253 
4,084,342 

4,103,323 

18 

15 

20 
30 

7.58 
6.42 
8.18 
10.94 

1.11 

1.17 
1.16 
1.29 

1.19 
1.23 
1.24 

1.40 

Barley 
1963 

1964  : 

1965  : 

19,093 
13,001 
16,806 

392,833 
386,059 
392,279 

■3 An  cqv 

14 

16 
20 

4.86 

4.28 
5.29 

.896 
1.02 

.945 
.980 
1.06 

1  n 

X  «  J_L 

Grain  sorghvun 

1963 
1964 
1965 

1966  3/  : 

59,067 

45,  i*66 

80,513 
116,136 

585,394 
489,796 
672,698 
720,415 

Per  cvt. 

29 
23 
35 
53 

Per  cwt. 
18.02 

16.57 
21.38 
28.78 

Per  cvt. 
1.74 
1.87 
1.79 
1.86 

Per  cvt. 
1.92 
2.04 
2.00 
2.15 

1/  Total  price  support  payments  received  by  farmers  participating  in  the  Feed  Grain 
Program.    2/  Payment  made  on  the  computed  "normal"  production  on  the  participant's 
permitted  acreage  in  I963-65  and  the  projected  production  on  50  percent  of  his  base 
acreage  in  I966.    3/  Preliminary. 


Table  12. —Grain-consuming  animal  units.  United  States, 
year  beginning  October,  1959-66 


Type  of  livestock  : 

1959 

:  i960 

:  1961 

:  1962 

:  1963 

:  1964 

:  1965 

•  1966 

;  ^ 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

MLl. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

units 

units 

\mits 

xmits 

units 

units 

units 

vmits 

Dairy  cattle 

23.8 

23.5 

23.1 

22.4 

21.4 

20.6 

19.4 

18.4 

Cattle  on  feed 

15.1 

16.0 

17.1 

19.1 

19.6 

19.9 

21.1 

22.5 

Other  cattle 

9.6 

9.7 

10.2 

10.8 

11.5 

11.9 

11.9 

12.0 

Hogs 

66.4 

64.4 

65.7 

67.6 

65.7 

60.0 

58.3 

61.7 

Poultry 

>  k6,0 

49.0 

48,5 

48.9 

50.1 

54.2 

57.3 

60.2 

Sheep 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

Horses  and  mules 

:  3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

Total 


:165.7     167.5     169.4  173.5 
1/  Preliminary.    2/  Based  on  May  I967  indications, 


173.0     171.2     172.5  179.3 
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payment  per  bushel  of  com  produced  by- 
participants  woiold  depend  on  the  farmers* 
actual  production,  compared  with  his 
computed  production  on  which  the  payments 
are  based. 

During  these  k  years,  the  payments 
for  com  to  farmers  participating  in  the 
program  have  varied  from  I5  to  30  cents 
per  bushel.    The  total  price  support  pay- 
ments to  participating  farmers  have 
ranged  from  about  $22k  million  for  the 
1964  crop  up  to  $kk$  million  for  the  I966 
crop.    The  $449  million  received  in  1966 
increased  the  total  U.  S.  cash  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  com  about  17  percent  and 
the  total  value  of  the  crop  about  8  per- 
cent.   For  com  producers  participating 
in  the  program  and  planting  their  full 
permitted  acreage,  the  I966  price  support 
payment  would  average  about  I9  cents  per 
bushel. 

When  the  total  price  support  pay- 
ments received  in  the  4  years  are  divided 
by  the  total  U.  S,  production,  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  an  increase  of  6  to  11  cents 
per  bushel.    The  average  price  received  by 
fanners  per  bushel,  including  the  price 
support  payments,  ranged  from  $1.19  per 
bushel  to  ^l.to  per  bushel. 

The  price  support  payments  made  to 
barley  and  grain  sorghum  producers  were 
also  divided  by  the  U.  S,  production  to 
get  the  average  payment  per  bushel  pro- 
duced.   For  barley,  the  increase  in  the 
U.  S.  average  price  resulting  from  the 
price  support  payments  ranged  from  3  to 
5  cents  per  bushel.    Since  sorghum  grain 
prices  are  usually  quoted  per  c\rt,,  the 
average  payment  per  bushel  was  converted 
to  cents  per  cwt.  and  added  to  the  season- 
al average  price  per  cvrt.      V/hen  divided 
by  production,  the  average  grain  sorghum 
price  support  payraent  ranged  from  I6  to 
29  cents  per  cwt.      During  I963-66  the 
average  grain  sorgh^im  prices  received  by 
farmers,  including  these  payments,  ranged 
from  $1.92  to  $2.15  per  cwt. 

Grain-Consuming  Livestock  Numbers 

Estimated  to  Be  Up  4  "Percent  This  Year 

The  number  of  grain-consuming 
animal  linits  to  be  fed  during  the  I966/67 


feeding  year  is  now  estimated  at  about 
179  million— about  4  percent  more  than  in 
1965/66.  The  nvimber  of  animal  units  have 
recently  been  revised  on  the  basis  of  the 
1964  Census  of  Agricvilture  for  the  period 
1959-66.  The  revised  numbers  by  kinds  of 
livestock  are  shown  in  table  12. 

The  total  number  of  grain-consixming 
animal  units  fed  in  recent  years  has  been 
revised  upward  from  earlier  estimates, 
due  principally  to  upward  revisions  in 
cattle  on  feed  and  poultry  numbers. 
Based  on  present  indications,  the  rate  of 
feeding  per  ajiimal  unit  in  I966/67  is 
expected  to  be  a  little  lower  than  the 
0,93  ton  estimated  for  I965/66. 

Estimates  of  the  distribution  of 
the  number  of  grain-consuming  animal  units 
to  be  fed  during  I966/67  indicate  that  the 
n\imber  being  fed  in  the  first  half  of  the 
feeding  year  was  about  3  or  6  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier.    The  number  of 
animal  units  to  be  fed  in  April-September 
is  expected  to  continue  above  a  year  ear- 
lier, although  the  gain  over  a  year  ear- 
lier probably  will  be  somewhat  less  than 
in  the  first  half  of  the  feeding  year. 

The  number  of  beef  cattle  on  feed 
April  1  was  3  percent  higher  than  a  year 
ago,  and  cattle  feeding  probably  will 
continue  above  last  year's  level  this 
spring  and  summer.    Early  farrowings  of 
1967  spring  pigs  in  10  leading  States 
were  reported  to  be  5  percent  above  a 
year  earlier,  while  late  farrowings  may 
be  slightly  lower. 

The  number  of  broilers  to  be 
produced  during  April-September  is  now 
expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  a 
year  earlier  while  tvirkey  production 
may  be  only  slightly  higher.    The  number 
of  layers  on  farms  was  about  5  percent 
larger  on  April  1  this  year  than  last. 
The  n;amber  of  dairy  cows  was  about  5 
percent  smaller  on  Janviary  1  this  year 
than  a  year  earlier.    Based  on  present 
indications,  it  now  appears  probable 
that  the  number  of  animal  \inits  may  be 
aroimd  2  or  3  percent  larger  in  April- 
September  this  year  than  in  the  same 
period  of  I966. 
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Commercial  1 1  y  Prepared  Foiniula  Feed 
Production  Up  11  Percent  in  1^6 

Data  on  production  of  commercially 
prepared  formula  feed,  as  compiled  by  the 
American  Feed  I^fenufacturers  Association, 
indicated  an  11  percent  increase  in  cal- 
endar year  I966  production  over  1965* 
This  was  the  largest  increase  from  the 
preceding  year  since  1958.    This  was  based 
on  reports  from  103  conrpanies  with  a  total 
distribution  of  21,5  million  tons  of  feed 
in  1966.    The  total  production  of  formula 
feeds,  as  reported  by  these  companies, 
has  increased  about  kO  percent  dioring  the 
past  10  years. 

Production  of  each  of  the  major 
types  of  livestock  feeds  was  higher  in 
1966  than  in  1965.    Substantial  increases 
were  reported  in  production  of  hog  feeds-- 
up  26  percent;  turkey  feeds — up  22  percent; 
and  beef  and  sheep  feeds — up  about  I9  per- 
cent.   Output  of  poialtry  starter  and 
grower  feeds  was  up  about  15  percent,  and 
broiler  feed  production  was  up  about  7 
percent.    An  increase  of  about  h  percent 
was  indicated  for  dairy  feed  output,  due 
to  continued  higher  rates  of  feeding  per 
cow. 

The  increase  in  formula  feed  pro- 
duction was  about  as  large  as  the  sharp 
increase  estimated  in  the  total  consump- 
tion of  al 1  feed  concentrates  including 
feed  grains,  wheat,  rye,  and  byproduct 
feeds.    The  total  consumption  of  these 
feeds  was  estimated  at  about  I66  million 
tons  for  the  calendar  year  I966 — 13  per- 
cent larger  than  in  the  calendar  year 

1965  (table  h). 

Farmers  Now  Selling  More  Than 
Half  of  Their  Feed  Grain  Crop 

Total  sales  of  I966  crop  feed 
grains  by  farmers  were  estimated  at  86 
million  tons,  or  55  percent  of  the  total 
production  (table  10).    This  would  compare 
with  sales  of  53  percent  for  the  I965 
crop  and  continues  a  long-term  upward 
trend.    The  total  value  of  sales  for  the 

1966  crop  was  $3,767  million,  p\17  mil- 
lion more  than  in  1965.    In  addition, 
farmers  participating  in  the  I966  Feed 
Grain  Program  earned  Government  price 


support  payments  and  acreage  diversion  pay- 
ments totaling  $1,295  million  (table  20). 

Sales  of  com  by  farmers  were  esti- 
mated at  a  record  2,072  million  bushels, 
50  percent  of  the  I966  com  crop.  This 
compares  with  kS  percent  of  the  I965  crop 
sold.    About  3^+  percent  of  the  I966  crop 
oats  was  sold,  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 
Barley  sales  declined  from  77  percent  of 
the  crop  in  I965/66  to  73  percent  in  the 
current  season.    Farmers  sold  about  589 
million  bushels  of  sorghum  grain  in  I966/67, 
82  percent  of  the  I966  crop,  compared  with 
78  percent  of  the  I965  crop. 

For  1966/67,  it  is  estimated  that 
hay  producers  sold  21  million  tons  of 
their  I966  crop,  about  7  percent  less 
than  the  quantity  sold  in  I965/66.  The 
1966/67  sales  represented  about  I8  percent 
of  the  crop,  about  the  same  as  the  per- 
centage sold  from  the  I965  crop.  The 
value  of  this  yeatr's  sales  is  estimated 
at  $537  million,  about  the  same  as  last 
year.    The  reduction  in  the  quantity 
sold  was  about  offset  by  higher  prices. 

Feeding  of  Grain  and  Concentrates 
to  Milk  Cows  Continues  to  Rise 

The  rate  of  feeding  grain  and  other 
concentrates  per  cow  has  increased  as  dairy 
numbers  declined.    In  the  calendar  year 
1966,  grain  and  other  concentrates  fed  per 
cow  averaged  3,200  pounds,  8  percent  above 
that  in  I965  and  27  percent  above  the 
1960-6^+  average.    Total  grain  and  other 
concentrates  fed  to  dairy  cows  on  farms 
where  milk  or  cream  was  sold  in  I966 
ardounted  to  22,6  million  tons.    Dairy  cows 
on  farms  January  1  were  estimated  at  15.2 
million  head,  5  percent  less  than  the  year 
before  and  17  percent  less  than  the  I96I-65 
average . 

As  of  April  1,  1967  daily  feeding 
of  grain  and  other  concentrates  averaged 
10.6  pounds  per  cow — 2  percent  above  that 
date  in  I966,  and  nearly  20  percent  above 
the  1961-65  average.    Although  the  reported 
feeding  rate  on  April  1  was  a  record  high 
for  that  date,  there  were  indications  of 
some  tapering  off  in  the  feeding  of  concen- 
trate-type feeds  to  dairy  cows  since  last 
fall.    The  increase  in  the  daily  feeding 
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Table  13. --Individual  feeds  as  percentage  of  the  total  concentrate  ration  fed  to  milk  cows 
in  herds  kept  by  dairy  reporters.  United  States,  1955-66 


Corn, 

Small  grains 

Oilseed  meals 

Wheat 
bran, 
abort 

C!ommer- 
cial 
mixed 
feeds 

Nttscella- 
neous 

Tot^al 

•  and. 

•  Tjh  pn  4". 

Cotton— 

*  Sovbean 

•  1/ 

i/ 

Pet. 

Pet. 

ret. 

Pct . 

rCu. 

rCU. 

rC%, 

1955 

32.0 

23.1 

1.3 

1.4 

0  ft 

oft  0 

20.3 

0,9 

100.0 

1955  : 

31.2 

23.2 

4.1 

-1  ji 
1.4 

1.7 

0  ft 

oft  0 

7.3 

100  .0 

1957 

32.0 

21.6 

4.1 

1.2 

1.9 

3.2 

29.2 

c  ft 
0.0 

100,0 

1950  : 

32.1 

21.8 

3.9 

1.1 

1.9 

5*0 

oft  ft 

7.4 

lUO.O 

1959  : 

33.7 

cU.«o 

J. 5 

a 
•  9 

2.7 

28.5 

7.1 

100.0 

i960 

35.2 

18.5 

3.1 

.8 

2.2 

2.7 

29.9 

7.6 

100.0 

jO  »c 

17.7 

3.5 

.9 

1.9 

1  .J 

1962 

36.7 

16.0 

2.9 

.8 

2.2 

2.5 

31.9 

7.0 

100.0 

1963 

38.1 

15.8 

2.8 

.8 

2.0 

2.2 

31.5 

6.8 

100.0 

37.9 

l4.7 

2.5 

.8 

1.9 

2.3 

32.9 

7.0 

100.0 

1965 

37.5 

15.1 

2.8 

.8 

1.8 

1.9 

33.1 

7.0 

100.0 

1966 

37.7 

13.6 

2.9 

.7 

2.0 

1.7 

3^.Q 

6.6 

100.0 

Compiled  from  Milk  Production,  Crop  Reporting  Board,  SRS,  May  11  I967  and  earlier  issues. 

Table  I'j-.— Grain  and  other  concentrates  fed  to  milk  cows, 
and  related  factors,  1955-66 


Calendar 
years 


Grain  and 
other 
concen- 
trates 
fed  to 

milk  cows 


Quantity 
fed 
per  cow 


Quantity 
fed 
per  100 
pounds 
of  milk 


Milk-feed 

price 
ratio  1/ 


Milk- 
fat-feed 

price 
ratio  1/ 


Price  of 
dairy 
ration 
per  100 

pounds  2/ 


Number  of 
dairy  cows 
January  1 

3/ 


1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 

1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 

1963 
1964 

1965 
1966 


1,000 
tons 

18,661^ 
19,098 
19,9^ 
19,809 
19,803 
19,821 
20,916 
21,617 
21,858 

22,827 
ii/22,569 


Lbs. 

1,758 
1,825 
1,9^5 
2,003 
2,050 

2,259 
2,ij04 

2,533 
2,6ij6 
2,800 
2,953 
4/3,200 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Dol. 

Mil. 

30.1 

1.28 

20.9 

3.10 

23.5 

30.2 

1.36 

22.3 

3.00 

22.9 

31.2 

1.39 

23.2 

3.00 

22.3 

31.3 

1.41 

24.1 

2.89 

21.3 

31.5 

1.42 

24.8 

2.89 

20.1 

32.2 

1.45 

24.8 

2.88 

19.5 

33.2 

1.45 

25.7 

2.89 

19.3 

34.3 

l.to 

24.3 

2.92 

19.0 

35.1 

1.36 

23.4 

3.01 

18.4 

35.9 

1.38 

23.9 

3.01 

17.6 

36.7 

l.i*0 

23.6 

3.02 

17.0 

37.8 

1.53 

24.3 

3.14 

16.0 

1/  Pounds  of  dairy  ration  equal  in  value  to  one  pound  of  wholesale  milk  or  mllkfat.    2/  Aver- 
age  value  of  concentrate  ration  in  miUc  and  cream  selling  areas.    3/  Cows  and  heifers  2  years  old 
and  over  kept  for  milk.     Revised  for  I959-65  on  basis  of  1964  Census  of  Agriculture.    This  series 
was  not  used  in  computxng  feed  fed  per  cow.    Nmber  of  dairy" cows  on  farms  January  1,  I967  esti- 
mated at  15.2  million  head.     4/  Not  comparable  with  data  for  earlier  years. 

Compiled  from  Mlk  Production,  Crop  Reporting  Board,  SRS,  May  11,  I967  and  earlier  issues. 
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last  fall  and  early  winter  was  about  7 
percent,  above  the  year  before,  but  aver- 
aged about  3  percent  higher  during  the 
late  winter  and  early  spring.    The  feeding 
rate  was  about  the  same  as — or  above- 
last  year's  in  most  areas  of  the  country. 


except  the  Northeastern  States.    In  this 
region,  the  rate  was  above  the  5 -year  aver- 
age, but  below  a  year  earlier,  probably 
due  to  improved  pastures  and  increased 
forage  supplies. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  OUTLOOK  FOR 

HIGH-PROTEIN  FEEDS 


High-Protein  Feeding 
Near  Last  Year's  Rate 

The  quantity  of  high-protein  feeds 
available  for  feeding  during  I966/67  is 
now  expected  to  be  near  last  year's  record 
17.^  million  tons  (table  I5).    This  is  a 
little  below  earlier  expectations.  Demand 
for  high -protein  feeds  apparently  has 
moderated  this  spring  from  the  strong 
demand  during  the  fall  and  winter.  During 
October-Lfe-rch,  the  first  half  of  the 
current  feeding  year,  9.0  million  tons 
were  fed  to  livestock  and  poultry — only  2 
percent  above  the  level  of  a  year  earlier. 
The  quantity  available  for  feeding  during 
April-September  I967  may  be  near  the  8.5 
million  tons  consumed  in  the  last  half  of 
1966. 

The  estimated  number  of  high- 
protein  consuming  animal  units  for  1959-66 
have  been  revised  on  the  basis  of  the 
196k  Census  of  Agriculture.    The  number 
to  be  fed  this  year  is  estimated  at  I58 
million  units— 4  percent  above  last  year 
and  8  percent  above  the  I96O-64  average. 
The  estimated  tonnage  of  high-proteins  to 
be  fed  this  year  would  give  a  feeding  rate 
of  around  221  poimds  per  animal  xmit — h 
percent  below  last  year's  record  high  and 
about  in  line  with  the  stable  level  of 
222-225  povinds  during  I96I-6I+.    This  would 
indicate  some  weakening  in  demand  for 
high-protein  feeds  this  year,  compared 
with  the  very  strong  demand  situation 
in  1965/66.    The  drop  in  prices  of  these 
feeds  in  recent  months  also  tends  to 
indicate  some  weakness  in  demand. 


Oilseed  Meal  Supplies 
Below  Last  Year ' s  Record 

Domestic  consumption  of  oilseed 
meals  this  year  is  expected  to  fall  about 
2  to  k  percent  below  the  record  13.3  mil- 
lion tons  consumed  in  I965/66.    The  6.9 
million  tcais  of  oilseed  meals  fed  during 
October-I^rch  was  h  percent  less  than  the 
year  before.    Itost  of  the  decline  occurred 
during  the  past  2  months.    Partly  in  re- 
sponse to  lower  demand,  production  of 
oilseed  meals  in  October-tferch  was  6  per- 
cent below  the  9.O  million  tons  produced 
in  the  same  period  of  I965/66.  Foreign 
demand  for  U.  S.  oilseed  meals  declined 
from  last  year's  record  movement.  For 
the  first  half  of  the  current  feeding 
year,  exports  of  the  oilseed  meals 
totaled  l,ij-52,000  tons— 21  if, 000  tons  less 
than  during  that  period  in  I965/66. 

Prospects  for  Soybean 
and  Cottonseed  Meal 

Soybean  meal  feeding  this  year  now 
is  expected  to  be  about  2  or  3  percent 
above  the  10.2  million  tons  fed  in  I965/66. 
Feeding  during  October-March  totaled 
million  tons— up  k  percent  from  last  year 
(table  17).    However,  consumption  in 
recent  months  declined  from  the  heavy 
feeding  rates  during  last  fall  and  -jjlnter. 
Consmption  during  April-September  may  not 
differ  much  from  last  year's  5»1  million 
tons.    Soybean  meal  production  is  running 
at  about  the  same  rate  as  last  year. 
Exports  of  soybean  meal  during  October- 
March  totaled  l.k  million  tons — down 
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Table  I5. — High-protein:    Quantity  available  for  feeding,  high-protein 
feed-consuming  animal  vinits,  and  quantity  per  animal 
unit,  average  is60-6h,  annual  I959-66 


Quantity  available  for  feeding  (In  terras  of 
hh  percent  protein  soybean  meal  eqviivalent  l/) 


Year 

beginning 
October  1 


Oilseed  meal 


Soybean 
meal 


Other 
oilseed 
meals 


Total 


Animal 
protein 


Grain 
protein 


Total 


High- 
protein 
consuming 
animal 

\mits 

2/ 


Quantity 
per 
animal 
unit 


Average 
1960-6  J; 

1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 

1963 
196^4- 

1965  3/ 

1966  V 


1,000 
tons 

9,200 

8,837 
9,232 
9,556 
9A38 
9,236 
10,2kk 
10,500 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


2,h6^  11,665 


2,205 
2,k22 

2,455 
2,i*-20 
2,518 
2,513 
2,391 
1,825 


10,655 
11,259 
11,687 
11,976 
11,656 

ll,7'+9 
12,635 
12,325 


1,000 
tons 

3,510 

3,103 
3,281 
3,421 
3,543 
3,753 
3,557 
3,560 
3,900 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


1,077  16,252 


972 
947 
1,052 
1,069 
1,136 
1,181 
1,238 
1,230 


14,730 
15,467 
16,160 
16,588 
16,545 
16,487 
17,433 
17,455 


Mil. 
146.3 

139.6 
142,9 
144.1 
147.6 
148.5 
148.3 
151.4 
157.8 


Poxmds 

222 

211 
217 
224 
225 
223 
222 
230 
221 


1/  Conversion  factors  are  given  in  the  Grain  and  Feed  Statistics,  June  I962,  table  8I,  peige  72. 
2/Anlmal  units  for  1959-64,  revised  on  basis  of  1964  Census  of  Agriciilture.    ^  Preliminary. 
4/  Based  on  indications  in  May  1967. 


Table  I6. — Prices  of  specified  byproduct  feeds,  October-May, 

1965/66  and  1966/67  1/ 


Period  ] 

Soybean  meal, 
kh  percent 
protein, 
Decatur 

Cottonseed 
meal,  4l 
percent 
protein, 
Memphis 

Meat  meal, 
50  percent 
protein, 
Chicago 

\    Fish  meal,  ; 
60  percent 

protein, 
Buffalo  2/ 

Gluten  feed, 
21  percent 
protein, 
Chicago 

Wheat 
middlings, 
Minneapolis 

1965/:  1966/ 

1966  :  1967 

1965/:  1966/ 
1966  :  1967 

1965/  :  1966/ 

1966  :  1967 

;  1965/  :  1966/ 
1966  :  1967 

1965/:  1966/ 
1966  :  1967 

1965/:  1966/ 

.  1966  ;  1967 

• 

October 

November 

December 

Jan\mry 

February 

hiarch 

April 

April  4 
11 
18 
25 


May 


2 
9 


Dol. 

per 
ton 

70.80 
75.70 
71.40 
78.80 
77.30 
71.50 
75.50 

70.50 
73.00 
77.00 
81.50 


Dol. 

per 
ton 

82.20 
78.90 
84.60 
81.70 
79.50 
76.60 
74.50 

75.50 
74.00 
74.50 
74.00 


Dol. 

per 
ton 

59.10 
61.90 
66.60 
69.50 
71.70 
68.60 
69.90 

66.00 
67.50 
71.50 
74.50 


Dol. 

per 
ton 

75.10 
80.90 
83.20 
81.60 
76.20 
75.70 
75.00 

76.00 
76.00 
75.00 
73.00 


Dol. 

per 
ton 

86.20 
91.20 
96.90 
111.90 
115.00 
98.00 
97.50 

95.00 
92.50 
97.50 
105.00 


Dol. 

per 
ton 

103.70 
101.50 
102.50 
97.70 
88.70 
Qh.kO 
79.70 

80.00 
78.75 
78.75 
81.25 


Dol. 

per 
ton 

173.00 
173.00 
173.00 
176.00 
176.00 
174.00 
162.70 

168.00 
161.00 
161.00 
161.00 


142.00 
145.20 
151.20 
148.40 
138.00 
131.70 
128.20 

132.00 
128.00 
128.00 
125.00 


Dol. 

per 
ton 

44.00 
45.00 
46.80 
47.50 
51.50 
50.00 
45.70 

47.00 
kS.oo 
45.00 
45.00 


Dol. 

per 
ton 

53.00 
55.80 
59.10 
59.00 
52.50 
49.20 
46.00 

46.00 
46.00 
46.00 
kS.OO 


Dol. 

per 
ton 

36.90 
41.70 
42.40 
43.80 
47.70 
39.70 
39.40 

39.50 
38.50 
39.50 
ko.oo 


81.00  73.00  74.00  75.00  107.50 
79.50    72.50   70.00    76.50  106.25 


81.25  166.00  119.00  45.00  44.00  41.50 
81.25   171.00    122.00    45.00    44.00  41.00 


Dol. 

per 

ton 

47.00 
53.10 
56.10 
52.40 
42.10 
46.70 
45.50 

48.50 
k6.oo 
47.00 
40.50 

39.50 
37.50 


1/  Wholesale  prices,  b\ilk,  except  fish  meal  -which  are  bagged  basis.  Prices  are  for  Tuesday  of 
each  week. 

2/  F.o.b.  seaboard. 
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10  percent  from  last  year's  exports.  For 
the  entire  year,  exports  probably  \rill 
be  some-v;hat  below  the  I965/66  movement  of 
2.6  million  tons,  but  still  the  second 
largest  of  record. 

The  reduced  I966  cotton  crop  low- 
ered cottonseed  crushings.  Cottonseed 
meal  production  in  October-March  totaled 
1.3  million  tons— almost  30  percent  below 
the  1965/66  level.    This  has  restated  in 
a  similar  reduction  in  the  quantity  avail- 
able for  feeding.    Cottonseed  meal  feeding 
for  the  year  likely  will,  total  around  1.8 
million  tons— down  shairply  from  the  2.5 
million  in  I965/66,  which  was  near  the 
1960-64  average. 

With  smaller  supplies  this  year, 
exports  have  been  negligible,  compared 
mth  86,000  tons  in  October-March  last 
year.    Although  relatively  small,  cotton- 
seed imports  of  3^^000  tons  during 
October-I^rch  were  almost  double  those 
in  that  period  of  I965/66. 

Supplies  of  Animal  and 
Grain  Protein  Feeds 

Supplies  of  animal  protein  feeds — 
meat  meal,  tankage  and  fish  meal- -were  up 
sharply  in  the  first  half  of  I966/67  from 
last  year's  level.    Mach  of  the  increase 
was  in  fish  meal  which  totaled  330,000 
tons  for  the  6  months— a  little  more  than 
double  those  of  the  past  year.    The  in- 
crease •vra.s  due  primarily  to  a  167,000  ton 
increase  in  imports.    With  the  increased 
imports  and  an  allowance  for  domestic 
production  this  summer,  I966/67  supplies 
of  fish  meal  may  be  around  a  fourth 
larger  than  the  613,000  tons  in  I965/66. 
Tankage  and  meat  meal  production  in 
October-{^rch  totaled  1,046,000  tons— 7 
percent  above  that  period  of  I965/66. 
With  the  increase  in  livestock  slaiaghter, 
supplies  this  year  are  expected  to  exceed 
last  year's  1,961,000  tons  by  around  6 
to  8  percent. 

Combined  production  of  the  grain 
protein  feeds  this  year  may  drop  a  little 
from  the  record  output  in  I965/66.  Gluten 
feed  and  meal  production  has  trended 
steadily  upward  in  recent  years,  increas- 
ing more  than  a  third  from  I960/61  to 
1965/66,    The  output  so  far  this  year. 


however,  is  running  about  20,000  tons  or 

3  percent  below  that  in  I965/66.  The 
total  for  the  entire  feeding  year  likely 
will  be  close  to  the  record  1,481,000  tons 
produced  in  I965/66.    Production  of  dis- 
tillers' dried  grains  this  year  probably 
will  total  somewhat  below  the  428,000  tons 
produced  in  I965/66.    However,  output  of 
brewers'  dried  grains  is  expected  to  exceed 
last  year's  record  304,000  tons  by  around 

4  to  6  percent. 

Prospects  for  Supplies  of 
Other  Byproduct  Feeds 

The  combined  quantity  of  other 
byproduct  feeds  available  for  feeding 
this  year  is  not  expected  to  change  mater- 
ially from  the  past  year's  12  million 
tons.    Feeding  of  ■^■^heat  mi  1 1  feeds  is  not 
expected  to  differ  greatly  from  the  4,7 
million  tons  fed  in  I965/66.  Domestic 
feeding  of  alfalfa  meal  probably  i^ill  be 
about  the  same  as  the  1.6  million  tons 
consumed  by  livestock  last  year.  Rice 
millfeed  supplies  for  feeding  so  far 
this  year  is  a  little  above  the  I965/66 
r^te;  for  the  entire  year,  output  prob- 
ably will  total  somewhat  above  the  395^000 
tons  of  last  year.    The  use  of  fats  and 
oils  in  feeds  has  increased  sharply  in 
recent  years.    This  trend  likely  will 
continue  in  I966/67,  1-ri.th  production 
expected  to  exceed  last  year's  427,000 
tons  by  around  10  percent.    Output  of 
dried  and  molasses  beet  pulp  in  I966/67 
is  not  expected  to  show  much  change  from 
the  1965/66  level  of  1,2  million  tons. 

High-Protein  Feed  Prices 

Slightly  Below  a  Year  Earlier 

The  index  of  high-protein  feed 
prices  has  declined  in  recent  months.  In 
April  it  dropped  slightly  below  the  level 
of  the  year  before.    Protein  feed  prices 
averaged  7  percent  higher  in  October-March 
this  year  than  last.    However,  demand 
for  protein  feeds  has  weakened  this  spring, 
and  prices  in  April  ■srere  10  percent  lower 
than  last  fall.    With  ample  supplies  of 
soybean  meal  and  animal  protein  feeds  in 
prospect  for  the  remainder  of  the  current 
feeding  year,  it  now  seems  probable  that 
prices  of  these  feeds  will  be  more  stable 
this  spring  and  summer  than  in  that  per- 
iod of  1966. 
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Table  17.-- Oilseed  meal:    Supply  and  distribution,  United  States, 
October-March,  I965/66  and  I966/67 


Supply 

Distribution 

Oilseed 
meal 

i        UC U •  X 

]    Produc-  [ 
'.     tion  1 

jc  ecu.  < 

Other 
uses 
2/ 

:  Exports  : 

0 UOCKS 

-M  

1,000 

1,UUU 

1,UUU 

±  ^UUU 

1,000 

1,000 

X,UUU 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

1965/66 

100 

0^779 

r\ 
U 

12 

1,530 

152 

70 

1,090 

1  ft 
10 

1,992 

1,722 

27 

86 

157 

13 

203 

T 
X 

217 

i;?4 

50 

13 

Peanut 

51 

— 

53 

^7 

•BMW 

0 

Oopra 

1  .  , 

. ...  .  .  ..U  , 



TOtCU, 

200 

8,979 

19 

9,198 

7,165 

39 

1,666 

328 

1066/67  h/ 

Soybean 

132 

6,761 

0 

6,893 

5,399 

12 

1,380 

102 

Cottonseed 

6lf 

1,3'^9 

3*^ 

1,1^1^7 

1,266 

27 

5 

149 

Linseed 

12 

189 

6 

207 

125 

67 

15 

Peanut 

1 

,59 

k9 

10 

Oopra 

 i/.  

y?o 

 5^  

Total 

209 

8>397 

to 

8,6l<6 

6,879 

39 

l,i^52 

276 

1/  Stoclcs  at  processors'  plants.    2/  Estimated  quantities  of  soybean  meal  used  for  industrial  purposes 
and  cottonseed  meal  used  for  fertilizer  on  farms  of  cotton  growers,         Not  reported,    hj  Preliminary. 
'2J  Unofficial  estimate. 


Table  18.— Oilseed  meal:    Supply  and  distribution.  United  States, 
year  beginning  October  1964/65,  I965/66  and  I966/67 


Oilseed 
meal 

Supply 

Distribution 

Stocks 
Oct.  1 

1/ 

\    Produc-  \ 
\     tion  \ 

Imports 

:     Total  : 

Feed  : 

Other 
uses 

2/ 

:  Exports 

:  Stocks 
:  Sept.  30 

:  1/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

I96V65 

11,286 

Soybean 

122 

0 

11,408 

9,236 

30 

2,036 

106 

Cottonseed 

139 

2,768 

20 

2,927 

2,680 

30 

139 

78 

Linseed 

19 

372 

1 

392 

306 

73 

13 

Peanut 

2 

98 

100 

98 

2 

Copra  : 

2^2 

101 

101 

100 

1 

Total 

14,625 

21 

14,928 

12,420 

^0 

2,24a 

200 

1965/66  V 

106 

Soybean 

12,901 

0 

13,007 

10,244 

30 

2,601 

132 

Cottonseed 

78 

2,604 

44 

2,726 

2,533 

30 

99 

64 

Linseed 

13 

396 

1 

410 

284 

114 

12 

Peanut 

2 

107 

109 

108 

1 

Copra 

1 

108 

109 

109 

.V 

Total 

200 

16,116 

45 

16,361 

13,278 

60 

2,8l4 

209 

1966/67^ 

.S<^ean 

132 

13,100 

0 

13,232 

10,500 

Cottonseed 

64 

1,800 

75 

1,939 

1,850 

Linseed 

:  12 

375 

10 

397 

260 

Peanut 

;  1 

120 

121 

120 

Copra 

3/ 

J? 

75 

75 

Total 

:  209 

15,470 

B5 

15,764 

12,805 

1/  stocks  at  processors'  plants.    2/  Estimated  quantities  of  soybean  meal  used  for  industrial  purposes 
and  cottonseed  meal  used  for  fertilizer  on  farms  of  cotton  growers.    2/        reported.    4/  Preliminary. 
'2J  Estimated  (except  for  stocks)— on  basis  of  indications  in  May  I967. 
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SOYBEAN  MEAL  PRICES 

(Bu/lc,  Decafurj 


$  PER  TON 


60 


OCT. 


1960-64  Av* 


JAN. 


APR. 


JU 


LY 


^ADJUsreo  TO  ReFLEcr  the  19S3-64  average  seasonal  variation. 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  ERS  4789-  67  (4)     ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


The  price  of  soybean  meal  at 
Decatur  averaged  about  $80.6o  per  ton 
during  October-March — $6.30  above  a  year 
earlier.    A  $10  per  ton  decline  from 
December  I966  to  April  1967,  hovever, 
brought  the  average  for  April  to  ^k,'^0 
per  ton — slightly  below  a  year  earlier. 
With  larger  supplies  of  soybeans  available 
for  crushing  this  year,  soybean  meal  prices 
probably  will  be  relatively  stable  during 
May-September  and  remain  well  below  the 
average  of  about  $91  per  ton  in  those  5 
months  last  year.    Last  year,  prices  rose 
to  over  $95  per  ton  in  July  and  August. 

Prices  of  most  of  the  other  pro- 
tein feeds  also  have  declined  since  last 
winter.    In  April,  the  index  of  the  prices 
of  tankage,  meat  meal  and  fish  meal  was  15 
percent  lower  than  a  year  earlier.  Prices 
of  the  grain-protein  feeds  averaged  about 
the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 


Comparison  of  Feed  Prices 

Prices  of  various  feeds  (conqpared 
with  com  and  soybean  meal  prices)  are 
shown  in  table  19 .    The  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  com  is  compared 
\n.th  prices  of  bther  grains  and  id.th 
wholesale  prices  of  a  number  of  byproduct 
feeds. 

Oat  prices  are  a  little  lower  this 
spring  in  relation  to  com  than  the  I96I- 
65  average.    In  April,  the  average  price 
received  for  oats  was  9k-  percent  of  corn. 
Declining  oat  production  in  the  last  10 
years  has  resulted  in  higher  oat  prices 
in  relation  to  com  in  most  recent  years 
than  prevailed  prior  to  I96O.    Oat  prices 
during  October-March  of  the  current 
feeding  year  averaged  92  percent  of  com, 
back  near  the  1950-59  average. 
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The  average  price  of  sorghum  grain 
was  imusvially  low  in  relation  to  com 
last  fall,  "but  has  increased  this  winter 
and  spring.    In  April,  the  sorghum  grain 
price  was  88  percent  of  com,  a  little 
higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  ahout  the 
same  as  the  I96I-65  average. 

The  wholesale  price  of  wheat  mid- 
dlings per  ton  at  Minneapolis  in  April 
was  101  percent  of  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  com~somewhat 
ahove  last  year  or  the  5-year  average. 
The  price  of  hominy  feed  at  Chicago  was 
a  little  higher  in  relation  to  com 
than  a  year  earlier,  but  was  slightly 
below  the  5-year  average  relationship. 
The  price  of  blackstrap  molasses  was 
tinusually  low  in  relation  to  com  last 
spring,  but  the  sharp  increase  during 
the  past  year  brought  molasses  prices 
this  spring  to  slightly  above  the  5 -year 
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average  relationship.    Inedible  tallow 
prices,  on  the  other  hand,  have  declined 
rather  sharply  dijring  the  jjast  year.  In 
April,  the  price  of  tallow  at  CSiicago 
was  much  lower  in  relation  to  com  than 
in  April  last  year,  and  also  well  below 
the  5 -year  average. 

There  also  are  marked  differences 
in  prices  of  high-protein  feeds  this 
spring  as  compared  with  soybean  meal. 
In  response  to  smaller  supplies,  cotton- 
seed meal  prices  have  advanced  during  the 
past  year.    In  April,  the  price  of 
cottonseed  meal  at  Ifemphis  averaged  101 
percent  of  soybean  meal  at  Decatur, 
compared  with  93  percent  last  year  and 
90  percent  for  the  5-year  avei^e.  The 
linseed  meal-soybean  meal  price  relation- 
ship in  April  was  about  the  same  as  last 
year  and  slightly  above  the  I96I-65  aver- 
age relationship. 
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Table  19.— Prices  of  specified  feeds  as  a  percentage  of 
com  and  soybean  meal,  April  I967  with  con^risons  l/ 


Peed 


Annual 


Percentage  of 
price  of 
com  2/ 


average : 

April 

:  April 

1961-65 : 

1966 

:  1967 

V  : 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

99 

95 

9h 

88 

Qk 

88 

99 

101 

9h 

139 

109 

115 

9h 

93 

101 

107 

97 

lok 

105 

108 

102 

68 

53 

71 

308 

339 

231 

Feed 


Percentage  of 
price  of  soybean 
meal  3/ 


Annxjai 


average: 
1961-65 : 

V  : 

April 
1966 

:  April 
:  1967 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

90 

93 

101 

92 

95 

95 

128 

129 

107 

199 

215 

172 

59 

61 

62 

58 

hi 

60 

82 

78 

76 

Oats  2/ 

Sorghum  grain  2/ 
Barley  2/ 
Wheat  2/ 

Wheat  middlings  ^ 
Hominy  feed  6/ 
OLuten  feed  bj 
Molasses  jj 
Tallow  6/ 


Cottonseed  meal  8/ 
Linseed  meal  ^ 
Meat  meal  6/ 
Pish  meal  2/ 
Gluten  feed  6/ 
Brewers'  dried 

grains  lo/ 
Distillers'  dried 

grains  ll/ 


feeding  value.    2/  Based  on  average  price  received  by  fanners .    3/  Decatur,  hh  percent 
protein,    k/  October-September  year  for  all  feeds  except  oats,  barley  and  wheat  which  is 
July-J\ine,    ^  l^nneapolis.    6/  Chicago.    "jJ  New  York.    8/  Memphis,         Buffalo,  f  .o.b. 
seaboard,  bagged.    lO/  Milwaukee,    11/  Cincinnati, 
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Prices  of  meat  meal  and  fish  meal 
are  much  lover  this  spring  in  relation  to 
soybean  meal  than  a  year  ago  or  the  5 -year 
average.    Ifi  April,  the  average  price  of 
meat  meal  at  Chicago  vas  107  percent  of 
the  price  of  soybean  meal  at  Decatior— 
well  below  the  129  percent  last  year  and 
the  1961-65  average  of  128  percent.  The 
price  of  fish  meal  at  Buffalo  also  vas 
much  belov  a  year  earlier  or  the  5"year 
average  in  relation  to  soybean  meal. 


Prices  of  gluten  feed  and  distill- 
er's dried  grains  in  April  vere  about  the 
same  in  relation  to  meal  prices  as  a  year 
earlier,  while  brevers'  dried  grains  have 
advanced  substantially  from  last  year's 
relatively  lov  level.    Distillers'  dried 
grains  were  a  little  belov  average  in 
relation  to  soybean  meal  vhile  gluten 
feed  and  brewers'  dried  grains  vere  slight- 
ly above  the  5 -year  average. 


GOVERNMENT  PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS 


Signup  Under  the  I967 
Feed  Grain  Program 

Pb.rmers  signed  up  to  divert  about 
21.5  million  acres  of  com  and  grain  sor- 
ghums to  soil-conserving  uses  this  year. 
This  is  well  belov  the  36.2  million  acres 
signed  Tor  diversion  in  I966,  vhich  in- 
cluded nearly  k  million  acres  diverted 
from  barley.    V/hile  the  number  of  farms 
signed  up  for  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram was  about  the  same  as  in  I966,  the 
diversion  per  foxm  ■(•ras  much  lover.  The 
lower  diversion  this  year  resiilted  from 
the  change  in  the  program,  which  elimin- 
ated volxmtary  acreage  diversion  for  pay- 
ment, except  on  small  farms.    Barley  was 
also  eliminated  from  the  I967  Program. 

Com  producers  signing  up  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  year's  program  had  a 
base  acreage  of  51»8  million  acres,  3 
percent  less  than  in  I966.    This  vas  about 
57  percent  of  the  total  U.  S.  base  acre- 
age for  com.    Sorghum  producers  signing 
up  had  a  base  acreage  of  I8.3  million 
acres,  the  same  as  in  I966  and  about  7^ 
percent  of  the  U.  S.  base.    The  com- 
sorgh;im  base  acreage  on  farms  signed  up 
is  70,1  million  acres — about  61  percent 
of  the  total  U,  S,  base  and  a  little 
above  the  68  million  acres  last  year. 

The  21,5  million  acres  signed  for 
diversion  for  com  and  sorghums  was  about 
30  percent  of  the  com-sorghura  base  acre- 
age on  signed  farms  and  about  I9  percent 
of  the  total  U.  S,  base  acreage  of  the  2 


grains.    In  I966,  farmers  signed  to  divert 
a  total  of  36.2  million  acres,  but  since 
a  number  of  farmers  dropped  out  of  the 
program,  the  actual  acreage  diverted 
amounted  to  3^ '7  million. 

Summary  of  the  Resvilts  of  the 
1966  Feed  Grain  Program 

The  nmber  of  farms  participating 
in  the  I966  Feed  Grain  Program  and  the 
acreage  diverted  iras  about  the  same  as 
in  1965,    A  total  of  about  l.k  million 
farms  participated  in  the  program,  divert- 
ing nearly  35  million  acres  of  feed  grains 
to  soil-conserving  uses.    Of  this  number, 
781,000  received  price  support  payments 
and  about  600,000  received  only  acreage 
diversion  payments  by  planting  no  feed 
grains , 

While  the  niiniber  of  farms  partic- 
ipating in  the  program  was  about  the  same 
as  a  year  earlier,  the  base  acreage  on 
the  farms  participating  in  I966  totaled 
79,0  million  acres — about  3*7  million  less 
than  in  I965,    The  average  percent  of 
diversion,  however,  increased  from  k2 
percent  in  I965  to  about  hk  percent  in 
1966,    The  total  acreage  diverted  is 
estimated  at  3k»J  million  acres,  or  prac- 
tically the  same  as  a  year  earlier 
(table  20),    The  23.7  million  acres  di- 
verted from  com  was  slightly  below  a 
year  earlier,  •v^le  the  acreage  diverted 
from  sorghvuns  was  slightly  higher,  and 
the  barley  acreage  diversion  was  about 
the  same. 
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Data  on  the  acreage  diverted  from 
feed  grains  could  not  be  compiled  by 
States  this  year  as  was  done  in  I965 
because  of  the  change  in  the  operation  of 
the  program.    Since  farmers  did  not  re- 
ceive acreage  diversion  payments  for  the 
first  20  percent  diverted  in  I966,  the 
acreage  diverted  at  the  20  percent  level 
could  not  be  tabulated  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  other  recent  years.    The  acreage 
diverted  at  this  level  has  been  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  the  total  base  acreage  of 
the  participating  farms,  after  making  al- 
lowance for  farms  on  which  the  entire 
feed  grain  acreage  was  diverted.  Only 
farms  with  a  feed  grain  base  of  25  acres 
or  less  received  payments  for  the  entire 
acreage  diverted. 

It  is  estimated  that  farmers  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  planted  37.0 
million  acres  of  feed  grains  on  their 
farms — I.5  million  less  than  in  I965. 
The  acreage  grown  on  participating  farms 
was  equivalent  to  39*^  percent  of  the 
total  U.S.  acreage  planted,  which  also 
was  a  little  below  a  year  earlier. 

The  1966  E^ogram  provided  for  sub- 
stitution between  feed  grains  and  wheat, 
as  was  the  case  in  I965.    Under  this  pro- 
vision, feed  grain  farmers  planted  about 
l+8i<-,00  acres  of  feed  grains  on  their  al- 
lotted wheat  acreage.    Wheat  farmers 
seeded  about  3,328,000  acres  of  wheat  on 
their  feed  grain  base  acreage,  much  of 
which  was  seeded  on  barley  acreage  in  the 
Great  Plains  and  Northwest.    There  was 
also  a  substantial  acreage  of  wheat  grown 
on  sorghum  acreage  in  the  Midwest  and  the 
Southern  Plains .    Farmers  requesting  an 
oat-rye  base  could  again  plant  wheat  on 
their  oat-rye  acreage,  but  the  acreage  of 
wheat  grown  on  this  land  totaled  only 
about  lU5,000  acres.    This  gave  a  net 
substitution  of  about  3.0  million  acres 
of  wheat  on  feed  grain  land. 

Farmers  participating  in  the  I966 
Program  earned  price  support  and  diversion 
payments  totaling  $1,295  million~$87  mil- 
lion less  than  in  I965.    Because  of  the 
change  in  the  acreage  diversion  provision 
of  the  program,  payments  for  acreage  diver- 
sion were  reduced  from  $951  million  in 
1965  to  $709  million  in  I96&.  This,  how- 


ever, was  partly  offset  by  an  Increase  in 
price  support  payments  (resulting  from 
the  increase  in  the  payment  per  bushel  and 
also  from  the  upward  trend  in  yield  per 
acre).    Price  support  payments  in  I966 
totaled  $586  million — $155  million  more 
than  in  I965. 

Price  Support  Activity 
Comparatively  Small 

Through  March  31,  farmers  placed 
about  8  million  tons  of  the  I966  feed 
grain  crop  under  price  support.    For  the 
entire  year,  the  amount  of  feed  grains 
placed  under  price  support  is  expected  to 
be  a  little  below  the  10  million  tons  in 
1965/66.    In  the  2  pre-vious  years,  only 
about  6  or  7  percent  of  the  total  feed 
grain  crops  were  placed  under  price  sup- 
port, compared  with  16  to  I8  percent  of 
the  1960-62  crops  (table  2l).  Through 
March  this  year,  farmers  had  placed  more 
corn  under  loan  than  in  I965/66,  but  sor- 
ghum grain  loan  activity  had  dropped  to 
the  lowest  ICArel  in  about  15  years.  Oats 
put  under  loan  totaled  only  about  half 
that  of  last  year,  v^hile  barley  placements 
were  down  only  slightly. 

From  the  7-9  million  tons  of  feed 
grains  placed  under  loan  through  March, 
farmers  had  redeemed  their  loans  on  about 
750,000  tons,  somewhat  below  the  repay- 
ment level  for  the  same  period  of  I965/66. 
As  in  the  past  2  or  3  years,  most  of  the 
grain  placed  in  the  loan  program  is  ex- 
pected to  be  redeemed  or  resealed  by 
farmers.    Deliveries  to  CCC  from  the  I965 
crops  are  expected  to  be  less  than  3  mil- 
lion tons,  compared  with  the  heavy  CCC 
takeover  of  over  20  million  tons  from 
the  1960-62  crops. 

CCC  Sales  Down  Sharply 
From  Past  Year 

Feed  grain  sales  by  the  CCC  during 
October-April  amounted  to  a  little  over 
2  million  tons,  much  below  the  I6  million 
sold  in  that  period  of  I965/66  (based 
on  ASCS  operating  reports).  A  little 
over  a  million  tons  was  sold  for  export 
and  about  a  million  for  domestic  use. 
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Table  21. --Feed  grains:    Production  and  quantities  placed  under 
price  support,  United  States,  I96I-66 


Crop 
of 

Peed 
grain 
produc- 
tion 

Quantity  placed  vinder  price  support  l/ 

Delivered  to  CCC  2/ 

Com 

Oats 

Barley- 

Sorghum 
grain 

Total 

Percentage 
of 

production 

Total 

Percentage 
of  quantity 
placed  under 
support 

1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 


MLl. 

tons 

139.8 
141.7 
153.8 
134.2 
157.4 
157.2 


658.6 
590.8 
395.3 
215.7 
214.9 
4/229.1 


Mil. 

buo 

20.6 
32.0 

33.9 
42.6 

43.7 
4/21.6 


Mil. 
bu. 

44.2 

39.9 
28.2 
15.0 
16.5 

4/15.1 


Mil. 
bu. 

196.3 
219.4 
141.4 
82.8 
106.0 
4/27.0 


Ma. 

tons 

25.3 
24.2 
16.3 

10.1 
V7.9 


Percent 

18.1 

17.1 
10.6 

7.0 

6.4 
li/5.0 


23.7 
20.2 

^2.6 
1/2.7 


Percent 

93.7 
83.5 
28.8 

27.7 
26.7 


1/  Placed  under  loan  and  purchase  agreement  through  I963;  tmder  loan  only  for  1964-^6  crops. 
2/  Includes  deliveries  from  original  program,  the  reseal  program  and  over-deliveries  as  determined  by 
the  final  weight  of  grain. 

3/  Assimies  that  considerable  quantities  under  reseal  will  be  redeemed  instead  of  delivered  to  CCC. 
4/  Through  March  31. 


Table  22.— Feed  grains:    Prices  received  by  farmers  on  April  I5 
and  support  prices,  I965-67 


Feed  grain 

Unit 

Average  price  received 
by  fanners 
April  15 

National  average  support 
price 

•  1965 

\  1966 

1967 

Loan 
rate 

:    Price  : 
:  support: 
;  payment: 

Total  ; 
support* 

Loan 
rate 

:    Price  : 
:  support: 
:  payment: 

Total 
support 

Pol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Ml. 

Com 

Bu. 

1,23 

1.19 

1.26 

1,00 

0.30 

1.30 

1.05 

0.30 

1*35 

Oats 

Ba. 

.667 

.648 

.680 

.60 

.60 

.63 

.63 

Barley 

Bu. 

.969 

1.03 

1.02 

.80 

1/.20 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

Sorghiim  grain 

!  Cwt. 

•  1.93 

1.79 

1.98 

1.52 

.53 

2.05 

1.61 

.53 

2.14 

1/  Malting  barley  producers  using  exemption  provision  are  eligible  to  receive  12g-  cents  per  bushel  In 
addition  to  loan  rate— no  price  support  payment. 


Table  23.— Feed  grains:    Receipts  at  primary  markets,  January-April  I967 

with  compaxisons 


Item 

April 

1967 

Average 
1960-64 

1964 

1965 

1966 

January 

February 

March    ;  April 

• 
• 

Com,  13  markets  l/ 
Oats,  13  markets  l/ 
Barley,  4  markets  2/ 

1,000         1,000         1,000         1,000         1,000         1,000         1,000  1,000 
bu.           bu.           bu.           bu.           bu.           bu.           bu.  bu. 

39,196      19,786       30,786       34,715       29,643       34,219      44,338  23,104 
3,224       1,812        3,259       7,625        7,798        3,632        3,657  3,037 
10,505      13,775      15,124      12,718      10,824       8,946      14,743  11,933 

1/  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Peoria,  Omaha,  Indianapolis,  Sitnix 
City,  St.  Joseph,  Wichita  and  Toledo. 

2/  Minneapolis,  MJLwaukee,  Chicago  and  Duluth. 
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Com  sales  totaled  only  20  million 
"bushels,  most  of  which  was  sold  domestic- 
ally under  the  Emergency  Livestock  Feed 
Program,  or  as  com  going  out-of -condition. 
Althoxjgh  CCC's  inventory  of  com  has  in- 
creased in  recent  weeks  from  recall  of  the 
1962  reseal,  sales  during  the  rest  of  the 
present  marketing  year  likely  will  con- 
tinue light.    CCC's  holdings  are  still 
comparatively  small  and  the  increase  in 
the  sales  price  formula  to  II5  percent  of 
the  1966  loan  rate  (plus  carrying  charges) 
wo\ald  tend  to  limit  sales  of  any  substan- 
tial quantities  for  unrestricted  use. 


Sales  of  sorghum  grain  have  made 
up  the  bulk  of  CCC's  total  feed  grain 
sales  this  year.    The  57  million  bushels 
sold  during  October-April  was  down  sharply 
from  the  I56  million  sold  in  that  period 
of  1965/66.    Almost  three-fourths  of  the 
sorghum  grain  was  sold  for  export. 

Oat  sales  by  CCC  since  July  totaled 
11  million  bushels,  about  a  fourth  below 
the  year  before.    Barley  sales  of  a 
little  over  2g-  million  bushels  were  down 
sharply  from  the  10  million  in  I965/66. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  FEED  GRAINS 


Feed  Grain  Exports  Continue 
Below  1965/66  Level 

Through  April,  exports  of  feed 
gjrains  continued  below  the  record  rate  of 
a  year  earlier.    Exports  are  expected  to 
continue  to  be  influenced  by  larger  sup- 
plies in  other  countries  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  1966/67  marketing  year. 
During  October-April,  about  13.7  million 
tons  were  exported — ^t-  million  tons  less 
than  a  year  earlier.    For  the  entire 
marketing  year,  feed  grain  exports  are 
expected  to  be  around  6  million  tons 
below  last  year's  record  29. 1  million 
tons,  but  a  little  above  the  21.6  mil- 
lion in  196  V65. 

Corn,  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of 
U.  S.  feed  grain  exports,  is  facing 
greater  competition  than  in  other  recent 
years  from  increased  supplies  in  Argen- 
tina, South  Africa,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Thai- 
land, France,  Romania,  and  Yugoslavia. 
Com  exports  have  been  well  below  a  year 
earlier  for  each  month  so  far  during  the 
cxirrent  marketing  year.    During  October- 
April,  about  300  million  bushels  of  com 
were  exported — 133  million  less  than  in 
the  first  7  months  of  I965/66.    This  is 
an  average  of  about  k3  million  bushels 
per  month,  about  19  million  per  month 
less  than  in  the  same  period  of  last  year. 
With  increased  competition  from  Argentina 
and  South  Africa,  the  rate  of  export  is 
expected  to  continue  below  a  year  earlier 
during  the  remainder  of  the  marketing 
year.    Total  exports  for  the  year  are  now 
expected  to  be  around  25  to  30  percent 


below  the  687  million  bushels  exported  in 
1965/66. 

The  decline  in  exports  this  year 
from  a  year  earlier  has  been  principally 
to  European  countries.    U.  S.  exports  of 
com  to  Italy  in  the  October-I«fe.rch  period 
were  only  about  I8  million  bushels — down 
sharply  from  the  61  million  last  year  and 
the  h2  million  2  years  ago.    Total  Italiaji 
imports  of  com  during  July-December  I966 
were  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier, 
with  larger  imports  from  Argentina  making 
up  for  smaller  imports  from  the  U.  S. 
Italy  is  also  expected  to  increase  pur- 
chases of  com  from  Brazil  and  Yugoslavia. 

U.  S.  com  shipments  for  October- 
March  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and 
West  Germany  are  also  down  (table  2k-) . 
U.  S.  com  also  is  meeting  increased  com- 
petition from  South  America  as  well  as 
competition  from  France,  Romania,  Ifexico 
and  South  Africa.    The  k3  million  bushels 
exported  to  the  Netherlands  during  October- 
March,  howevei*,  was  about  k  million  above 
a  year  earlier.    This  would  include  com 
reshipped  to  other  European  countries. 

U.  S.  exports  of  com  to  Japan  are 
also  lagging  behind  last  year's  pace,  as 
Japan  is  increasing  its  purchases  from 
Thailand,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Romania,  Argen- 
tina and  South  Africa.    Exports  of  sor- 
ghvun  grain  to  Japan,  however,  increased 
to  about  kj  million  bushels  for  the  6 
months — 10  million  more  than  a  year  ear- 
lier.   The  combined  com  and  sorghum 
grain  exports  to  Japan  totaled  80  million 
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Table  24, — Com  and  Sorghum  grain:    United  States  exports  to 
specified  countries,  October-March,  1964-66 


October-March 


Com  1/ 


Sorghxjm  grain 


Country 

1964/65 

\  1965/66 

•          0  / 

:  ^ 

\  1965/66 

•            0  / 

:  ^ 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

MLllion 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Canada 

'  3/24.0 

3/20.6 

3/15.7 

.1 

.8 

United  Kingdom 

4l.o 

53.7 

34.5 

2.3 

3.0 

.6 

Belgium-Luxemboiirg 

16.5 

19.0 

14.9 

6.2 

15.6 

11.7 

Germany,  West 

18.0 

26.3 

19.3 

1.5 

5.6 

3.5 

Germany,  East 

3.4 

3.7 

1.5 

1.0 

Netherlands 

:  35.9 

44.5 

48.3 

16.0 

17.8 

5.9 

Italy 

42.2 

61.3 

18.0 

.2 

.1 

Greece 

:  4.9 

7.6 

3.1 

.6 

SpeLin 

:  12.8 

37.1 

28.7 

.1 

3.1 

.3 

Czechoslovakia 

8.7 

.1 

9.4 

7.2 

India 

1.0 

.2 

2.7 

M  MM 

16.5 

44.5 

Japan 

:  43.9 

38.6 

32.2 

18.0 

36.8 

47.3 

Other 

:  21.1 

36.8 

34.5 

 2^ 

12.8 

16.7 

Total 

:  261.3 

357.8 

255.T 

53.4 

123.0 

139.6 

1/  Grain  only  including  seed;  does  not  include  com  exported  \mder  the  food  for 
relief  or  charity  program.    2/  Preliminary.    3/  Includes  substantial  quantities  tran- 
shipped to  other  countries. 


bushels — 5  million  more  than  in  the  same 
period  of  I965/66.    In  the  first  half  of 
1966/67 J  Japan  has  continued  to  be  the 
leading  buyer  of  U.S.  feed  grains. 

Sorghum  grain  exports  have  been 
larger  so  far  this  year  than  last,  and 
probably  will  be  larger  for  the  entire 
marketing  year,  due  principally  to  heav- 
ier exports  to  India  6ind  Japan.  During 
October-April,  about  I65  million  bushels 
of  sorghum  grain  was  e^qiorted — 20  million 
more  than  a  year  earlier.    Most  of  the 
European  countries  have  imported  less  U.S. 
sorghum  grain  than  in  I965/66,  but  the 
total  of  about  90  million  bushels  shipped 
to  India  and  Japan  was  about  double  the 
movement  to  these  2  countries  in  October- 
March  1965/66.    Exports  of  sorghum  grain 
during  April -September  may  continue  near 
the  level  for  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
bringing  the  total  for  the  year  to  some- 


what above  the  266  million  bushels  export- 
ed in  1965/66. 

Barley  exports  during  July-April 
1966/67  totaled  about  34  million  bushels. 
This  is  only  about  half  of  the  exports  in 
the  first  10  months  of  I965/66.  Exports 
for  the  year  are  now  expected  to  be  about 
40  million  bushels— well  below  the  77  mil- 
lion exported  in  I965/66.  During  the  same 
period,  about  17  million  bushels  of  oats 
were  exported,  about  8  million  less  than  a 
year  earlier. 

Prospects  Continued  Favorable 
for  Argentine  Com  Crop 

Conditions  have  continued  favorable 
for  the  1967  Argentine  com  crop  being 
harvested  this  spring.    The  crop  is  now 
estimated  at  about  350  million  bushels — 
26  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  the 
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largest  crop  in  more  than  20  years. 
Weather  has  been  much  more  favorable  for 
corn  production  this  year  than  in  other 
recent  years,  and  some  trade  reports  in- 
dicate the  crop  may  be  as  high  as  kOO 
mil  lion  bushels.    Domestic  use  has  ajnounted 
to  around  100  million  bushels  in  the 
last  2  or  3  years.    The  total  quantity 
available  for  export  probably  will  be 
around  100  million  bushels  more  than  the 
150  million  bushels  exported  in  the 
April-March  I966/67  marketing  year  and 
more  than  double  the  I96O-6U  average. 

As  a  result  of  dry  weather  in  the 
principal  producing  areas,  conditions 
have  turned  less  favorable  for  the  I967 
Argentine  sorghum  grain  crop.    The  I967 
crop  is  now  estimated  at  about  57  million 
bvishels,  which  would  be  32  percent  below 
the  1966  crop. 

Argentine  Corn  Prices  Lower 
in  Relation  to  U.S.  Prices 

With  increased  Argentine  corn  sup- 
plies during  the  past  year,  Argentine 
corn  prices  in  European  markets  have 
declined  in  relation  to  U.S.  corn  prices. 
During  much  of  the  I965/66  marketing 
year,  Argentine  corn  prices  were  much 
higher  than  the  price  of  U.S.  corn.  Dur- 
ing July-December  I965  Argentine  corn 
averaged  about  32  cents  per  bushel  above 
U.S.  price,  then  declined  to  around  15 
cents  above  in  the  spring  of  I966,  and 
on  down  to  5  to  10  cents  in  the  summer 
and  fall  of  I966.    During  March  and 
early  April,  U.S.  No.  2  corn  was  selling 
for  about  $1.65  per  bushel  in  Rotterdam — 
3  cents  above  the  average  price  of  Argen- 
tine corn.    The  recent  decline  in  U.S. 
domestic  corn  prices  in  April  improved 
our  competitive  postion  some,    and  U.S. 
sales  to  European  countries  increased  in 
the  last  half  of  April.    However,  Argen- 
tine prices  have  subsquently  followed 
these  prices  down. 


Argentine  sorghum  grain  prices 
averaged  about  $1.U5  per  bushel  at  Rotter- 
dam during  March  and  April,  about  5  cents 
per  bushel  lower  than  U.S.  prices.  Both 
Argentine  and  U.S.  sorghum  grain  prices 
have  increased  during  the  past  year  at 
European  markets.    In  April,  sorghum 
grain  was  selling  about  13  or  lU  cents 
per  bushel  below  corn,  which  was  much  less 
than  the  margin  that  prevailed  during  most 
of  the  1965/66  marketing  year. 

Prospects  Continue  Favorable 
For  South  African  Corn  Crop 

A  record  South  African  corn  crop  is 
being  harvested  this  spring — currently 
estimated  at  325  million  bushels — about 
125  million  larger  than  the  I966  crop. 
The  large  crop  this  year  follows  3  years 
of  below  average  corn  production  in  South 
Africa,  due  to  drought  conditions.     In  the 
past  3  marketing  years,  annual  exports  of 
corn  from  South  Africa  ranged  from  I9  to 
i+3  million  bushels — down  sharply  from  ear- 
lier years.    Domestic  use  of  corn  in  South 
Africa  in  the  past  h  years  has  ranged 
from  ikO  to  175  million  bushels.  The 
exportable  surplus  for  the  May  I967- 
April  1968  marketing  year  is  estimated  to 
be  more  than  100  million  bushels.  The 
quantity  exported,  however,  will  be 
limited  to  some  extent  by  port  facilities. 
South  African  corn  also  will  compete  with 
U.S.  corn,  especially  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  Japan. 

The  grain  sorghum  crop  in  South 
Africa  is  also  expected  to  be  the  largest 
on  record.    The  crop  is  currently  esti- 
mated, at  about  33  million  bushels — 50 
percent  larger  than  the  previous  record 
output  in  1965.    Based  on  present  indi- 
cations, nearly  two-thiixis  of  the  South 
African  crop  will  be  exported,  which  would 
be  inuch  larger  than  in  any  previous  year. 


The  Peed  Situation  is  published  five  times  yearly. 
Issues  are  scheduled  for  release  in  I96T  as  follows: 
February  9,  April  6,  May  17,  August  I8  and  November  6. 
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Table  25. —Peed  grains:    Domestic  disappearance  and  exports,  by  quarters. 
United  States,  nnmial  1959-66  l/ 


Year  ] 
beginning \ 
October 

October-December 

January-March 

April-Jvme 

July -September 

Total 
October-September 

Domestic 

disap- 
pearance 

Exports 
2/ 

Domestic 

disap- 
pearance 

Ejcports 
2/ 

Domestic 
disap- 
peaxance 

Exports 

2/ 

Domestic 
disap- 
pearance 

Exports 
2/ 

Domestic 
disap- 
pearance 

Exports 
2/ 

Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


MLl. 

bu. 


MLl. 
bu. 


MLl. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


Ma. 

bu. 


Com 


1959  : 

939 

66 

958 

51 

755 

58 

681 

55 

3,333 
3,386 

230 

i960  : 

921 

TT 

951 

72 

775 

7^^ 

739 

69 

292 

1961  : 

1,028 

9k2 

9^^ 

980 

123 

783 

124 

737 

9'* 

3,528 

435 

1962  : 

107 

1,078 

85 

788 

130 

671 

9^^ 

3,^79 

kl£ 

1963  : 

889 

151 

9h6 

120 

792 

110 

721 

119 

3,3hQ 

500 

196if 

99^ 

152 

951 

n9 

761 

151 

599 

lit8 

3,305 

570 

1965  ^  : 

994 

197 

1,007 
833 

171 

903 

177 

801 

lk2 

3,705 

687 

1966^  : 

l,li+l 

lilO 

126 

Oats 


220 

11 

275 

7 

207 

9 

327 

12 

1,029 
1,098 

39 

225 

7 

287 

6 

229 

5 

357 

6 

2k 

195 

3 

279 

1 

207 

11 

31^^ 

12 

995 

27 

192 

6 

278 

3 

212 

3 

303 

k 

985 

16 

168 

1 

281 

173 

1 

SI'* 

2 

936 

k 

156 

2 

233 

1; 

18k 

1 

276 

10 

81+9 

13 

Ikk 

13 

226 

2 

207 

13 

273 

9 

850 

37 

167 

7 

219 

1 

Barley 


80 

28 

92 

26 

58 

22 

105 

22 

335 

98 

98 

2k 

93 

19 

77 

21 

106 

10 

371* 

7k 

93 

Ik 

97 

2k 

60 

36 

88 

17 

338 

91 

85 

23 

99 

12 

71 

16 

108 

11 

363 

62 

83 

18 

83 

15 

75 

26 

111+ 

U 

355 

70 

79 

22 

96 

6 

81 

21 

89 

17 

31+5 

66 

68 

22 

93 

15 

67 

23 

91^ 

15 

322 

75 

87 

10 

80  • 

7 

Sorghum  grain 


1959 

169 

26 

103 

23 

88 

19 

25 

30 

385 

98 

i960 

11^5 

2k 

160 

13 

86 

20 

38 

Ik 

429 

71 

1961 

125 

18 

160 

27 

80 

26 

57 

28 

422 

99 

1962 

118 

29 

167 

31 

101 

31 

18 

22 

404 

113 

1963 

•  185 

32 

156 

27 

106 

19 

38 

28 

485 

106 

1961+ 

.  161 

26 

156 

27 

71+ 

37 

31* 

58 

425 

148 

1965  ^ 

:  210 

50 

181 

73 

129 

62 

61 

81 

581 

266 

1966  ^ 

:  210 

75 

232 

65 

Total  (Million  tons)  4  grains 


1959 

:  36.5 

3.4 

36.3 

2.8 

28.3 

2.9 

27.5 

3.1 

128.6 

12.2 

i960 

:  35.8 

3.5 

38.0 

2.9 

29.6 

3.2 

30.0 

2.7 

133.4 

12.3 

1961 

:  37.6 

3.6 

38.7 

4.8 

28.9 

5.2 

29.4 

4.0 

134.6 

17.6 

1962 

:  34.8 

i^.5 

41.7 

3.6 

30.0 

k,9 

26.7 

3.6 

133.2 

16.6 

1963 

:  34.8 

5.6 

37.3 

4.5 

29.7 

h.3 

29.0 

4.3 

130.8 

18.7 

1964 

:  36.7 

5.6 

37.0 

4.2 

28.3 

5.8 

24.3 

6.3 

126.3 

21.9 

1965 

:  37.6 

7.7 

39.1 

7.2 

33.8 

7.5 

30.8 

6.7 

141.3 

29.1 

1966  ^ 

:  42.6 

6.4 

35.2 

5.5 

1/  Final  revisions  for  1959-64  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  the  1964  Census  of  Agricult\ire .  2/  In- 
cludes  grain  equivalent  of  products.    ^  Preliminary.    4/  Less  than  500,000  bushels. 
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Table  26.— Feed  grains:    Distri'bution  of  stocks  by  quarters,  I959-67  1/ 


Year  : 

Farm 

ccc  2/ 

Terminal  and 

interior 
storace  ^/ 

Total 

Farm 

CCC  2/  : 

:    Terminal  and 
interior 
storage  ^/ 

Total 

1,000       1,000            1,000  1,000 
bushels    bushels        bushels  bushels 

CO 

1,000       1,000            1,000  1,000 
bushels    bushels        bushels  bushels 

RN 

January  1 

April  1 

1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967  V 

1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 

196^^ 

1965 
1966 

1967 


1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 

1963 
196  ii- 

1965 
1966 

1967  V 

1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 

196 
196. 

1965 
1966 

1967 


1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 

1964 

1965 
1966 

1967  y 

1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 

1965 
1966 

1967 


2,638,it80 
2,981,490 
3,055,117 
3,018,577 
2,958,288 

3,209,565 
2,737,488 
3,084,863 
2.884.666 


633,545 
569,796 
688,102 
658,103 
556,817 
412,046 
418,165 
299,291 
108.491 


596,322 
792,255 
952,471 
814,836 
694,931 
723,143 
719,227 
657,184 
669,790 


1,097,610  532,214 

1,293,369  539,418 

1,454,951  592,765 

1,559,048  419,902 

1,401,285  384,000 

1,513,667  394,661 

1,243,125  330,348 

1,323,576  193,104 


July  1 


3,868,347 
4,343,541 
4,695,690 
4,491,516 
4,210,036 
4,344,754 
3,874,880 
4,041,338 
3,662,?47 


558,034 
689,284 
776,718 
503,990 
344,605 
468,152 
319,984 
266,180 


2,187,858 
2,522,071 
2,824,434 
2,482,940 
2,129,890 
2,376,i<30 
1,893,457 
1,782,860 


2,016,159 
2,093,699 
2,152,826 
2,008,162 
2,269,686 
1,866,473 
2,122,751 
2.033.694 


578,374 
558,667 
682,475 
523,196 
534,942 
405,800 
384,223 
262,073 
98.279 


^3cEol 


325,012 
451,965 
588,107 
578,295 
533,801 
681,101 
581,449 
529,705 


564,817 
599,043 
615,423 
484,057 
396,268 
414,064 
307,608 
134,369 


597,1^66 
760,522 
897,063 
713,191 
504,670 
602,977 
554,540 
478,469 
571.990 
iber  1 

634,302 
735,958 
812,933 
590,200 
435,066 
441,357 
257,985 
176,169 


183,917 
186,525 
216,907 
148,825 
177,636 
189,625 
154,258 
212,918 
^39.^8 


2,549 
3,864 

5,259 
5,259 
4,823 
4,015 
4,549 
4,703 
4,6^g 


679,288 
810,224 
884,427 
841,691 
829,059 
793,0i)0 

760,439 

J8g,?¥> 
July  1 


712,108 
869,677 
1,032,390 
1,038,511 
1,024,150 

1,022,699 
951,847 
978,060 
826. 090 


33,073 
44,211 
54,390 
41,585 
50,667 
63,091 
61,564 
71,352 


5,122 
9,392 
5,415 
4,841 
4,284 
4,580 
4,709 
4,784 


489,400 
582,560 
694,165 
699,522 
639,483 
647,196 
590,968 
456,737 


527,595 
636,163 
753,970 
745,948 
694,434 
714,867 
657,241 
532,873 


97,447 
107,112 
108,983 

83,538 
101,716 
110,128 

98,008 
133,587 
3,^6.565 


2,530 
3,840 
5,234 
4,316 
4,673 
4,014 
4,544 
4,721 
4.624 


508,492 
633,069 
745,574 
763,500 
720,585 
726,335 
665,349 
585,835 
^88.688 
October  1 


18,507 
22,726 
32,414 
24,241 
34,815 
42,347 
47,442 
50,614 


3,855 
5,260 

5,339 
4,818 
4,032 
4,564 
4,705 
4,722 


487,300 

553,235 
664,176 
631,911 
615,779 
601,889 
513,388 
335,865 


OATS 


942,139 
689,168 
765,414 
693,432 
688,926 

677,593 
604,466 
659,865 
554.800 


3,978 
1,692 
1,064 
653 
1,984 
3,862 
5,757 
9,406 

7,232 


January 


93,066 
74,104 
84, 060 
79,479 
75,115 
81,520 
82,017 

93,199 
98.022 


1,039,183 
764,964 
850,538 
773,564 
766,025 

762,975 
692,240 
762,470 
660.054 


297,062 
226,726 
267,647 
228,401 
230,301 
249,038 
213,738 
240,746 


1,112 

763 
1,654 
2,723 
4,591 
6,520 

9,389 


39,193 
56,028 
46,224 
39,812 
58,737 
56,250 
66,071 


366,207 
267,031 
324,438 
276,279 
272,836 
312,366 
276,508 
316,206 


581,898 
421,276 
483,528 
431,208 
424,174 
439,798 
389,532 
448,355 
3^3.611 


3,598 
919 
900 
498 
1,927 
3,697 
5,544 
9,388 
6.864 


April  1 


75,790 
60,621 
73,228 
62,470 
59,596 
68,029 
65,506 
77,870 
80.843 


883,217 
960,326 
858,326 
853,700 

820,559 
728,806 
780,rL8 
675,361 


October  1 


3,188 
1,149 
645 
1,927 
3,884 
5,725 
9,403 
9,636 


108,593 
120,123 
112,524 
107,472 
108,987 
114,591 
129,210 

147,915 


2,956,645 
3,335,348 
3,673,237 
3,389,213 
3,047,774 
3,278,463 
2,805,236 
2,863,293 
2.703.963 


1,524,131 
1,786,966 
2,016,463 
1,652,552 
1,365,135 
1,536,522 
1,147,042 
8140,243 


SORGHUM  GRAIN 

January  1 

April  1 

744,021 
859,791 
851,354 
826,974 

840,477 
767,901 
724,143 
^29.877 


509,662 
581,221 
701,929 
660,970 
654,626 
648,800 

565,535 
391,201 


661,286 
482,816 
557,656 
494,176 
485,697 
511,524 
460,582 

535,613 
'^1.318 


994,998 
1,081,598 
971,495 
963,099 
933,430 
849,122 

918,731 
832,912 


"Continued 
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Table  26,— Feed  grains:    Distribution  of  stocks  by  quarters, 
1959-67  1/  -Continued 


Year 


Farm 


cx;c  2/ 


Terminal  and 
interior 
storage  3/ 


Total 


J  Farm 


CCC  2/ 


Terminal  and 
interior 
storage  ^/ 


Total 


1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1961t 
1965 
1966 

1967  y 

1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 

1963 
196 

1965 
1966 

1967 


1,000 

bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


230,976 
197,095 
20lj-,607 
179,788 
211,329 
195,061 
l80,78it. 
181^,  5li^ 
177.3,91 


65,ai.7 
55,698 
65,029 
i^7,695 
66,822 

58,527 
38,375 
i<6,l32 


BARLEY 


9,381 
12,351 
13,li*3 
12,161 

7,  '<6l 
13,059 

8,  '+57 
6,058 
'<-.786 


January  1 


155,373 
150,728 
139,386 
lif2,132 
123,227 
117,359 
111,396 
110,2i|0 


395,730 
360,174 
357,1»H 
33'+,08l 
3'i-2,017 
325,^+79 
300,637 
300,812 
292.127 


19,690 
12,913 
13,322 

7,323 

13,lto 
6,503 
5,325 


109,993 
98,598 

7^^,035 
68,1+37 
69,773 
59,903 
5'+,6l+3 
53,306 


195,530 
167,209 
152,386 
123,^+55 
1146,087 
131,570 
99,521 
104,763 


154,955 
119,703 
128,063 

98,269 
128,675 
126,942 
101,466 

99,174 
W.874 


8 
11 

13 

8 

7 
12 

7 
5 


,149 
,509 
,060 
,576 
,437 
,862 

,615 
,769 


128,914 
113,370 
105,008 
109,178 
95,420 
88,932 
90,219 
88,192 
87.497 


265,541 
283,462 
242,080 

276,194 
257,340 
247,182 
243,804 
245,252 


15 
13 
13 

7 
13 
13 

6 

5 


A56 
,420 
,184 
,451 
,152 
,075 
,384 
,118 


174,730 
178,177 
164,290 
150,274 
135,605 

137,146 
135,731 


1,000 
bushels 


292,018 
244,582 
246,131 
216,023 
231,532 
228,736 
199,300 
193,135 


471,612 
433,441 

447,935 
420,766 
395,862 
387,334 
386,101 


1/  Revised  on  the  basis  of  1964  Census  of  Agriculture.  2/  In  bins  or 
by  CCC;  other  CCC-owned  grain  is  included  in  stocks  at  other  positions, 
elevators,  warehouses  and  processing  plants.    4/  Preliminary. 


other  storage  owned  or  controlled 
^  Includes  storage  at  mills. 


Table  27. --Feed  grains:    Stocks  owned  by  CCC, 
quarterly  1959-67 


Year 


January  1 


April  1 


July  1 


October  1 


Jamiary  1 


April  1 


July  1 


October  1 


1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 

1963 
1964 

1965 
1966 

1967 

1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1267 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


Com 


1,146,452 
1,225,183 
1,447,907 
1,216,188 
958,475 
794,485 
835,418 
529,940 


1,102,681 
1,196,916 
1,1)05,912 
997,075 
788,222 
778,306 

693,495 
440,081 

3,^3.370 


1,037,108 
1,151,917 
1,199,958 
675,294 
504,648 
740,510 
484,305 
1/279,663 


1,153,445 
1,285,881 
1,326,833 
888,313 
810,260 

828,357 
540,410 
147,568 


287,834 
480,019 
551,744 
600,082 
548,213 

573,985 
587,274 

493,156 


Sorghum  grain 


275,941 
475,337 
541,068 
533,288 
461,625 
542,994 
551,373 
412,499 
23Q.5'?g 


487,179 
571,692 
688,980 
688,304 
661,233 
642,153 
565,541 
419,949 


481,479 
548,588 
665,741 
627,581 
626,730 
615,193 
539,558 
1/328,625 


1,000 
bushels 


25,550 
ljL,730 
11,082 
6,761 
15,261 
18,987 
32,515 
40,898 


70,151 

62,568 

52,153 
32,074 

28,173 
27,681 
22,625 
17,638 
7,24'? 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


Oats 


22,875 
12,194 
9,878 
6,518 
14,090 
18,570 
30,934 
37,823 
42.112 


42,379 
14,514 
9,025 
14,292 
17,087 
28,254 
42,151 
50,573 


69,838 
57,533 
47,391 
26,113 
27,803 
29,365 
20,889 
11,264 

 ix254 

July  1,  1966 


Barley 


97,224 
68,709 
50,926 
29,343 
38,434 
28,684 
19,514 
10,839 


1,000 
bushels 


26,6^3 
11,252 
8,461 
15,705 
18,942 
34,437 
44,353 
52,5i)0 


74,997 
61,245 
4l,6ll 
28,647 
46,817 
27,386 
19,151 
8,738 


1/  Adjusted  downward  for  unrecorded  deliveries  of  com  beginning 
beginning  October  1,  I966, 


and  for  sorghum  grain 


Compiled  from  operating  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 
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Table  28.-  Production,  stocks,  and  foreign  trade  in  byproduct  feeds,  foreign  trade  in  feed 
grains,  and  com  and  barley  processing.  United  States  for  specified  months  l/ 


Production 

Stocks  2/ 

^ 066/ 67 

1066 

1967 

Mar* 

Dec  • 

: 

Jan. 

J'jar  a 

Apr.  1 

Jan .  1  [ 

Feb  .1^1 

fer .  1 

Apr.  1 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Byproduct  feeds 

1163.8 

1188.7 

126.6 

Soybean  meal 

1172.2 

1051.1 

1113.2 

151.6 

136.1 

151.5 

101.7 

Cottonseed  meal 

287.6 

249.2 

237.6 

179.1 

185.8 

156.7 

94.2 

111.6 

126.1 

149.3 

Linseed  meal 

35.6 

26.9 

29.8 

26.6 

28.7 

12.8 

7.4 

11.0 

10.7 

15.0 

Peanut  meal 

13.1 

9.2 

11.6 

11.9 

13.1 

5.8 

2.6 

4.6 

7.5 

9.8 

Copra  meal 

6.6 

,  ^ 

3/ 

3/ 

.3 

?/ 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

Total 

isis.l 

1449.1 

11*67.7 

1268.7 

1^40.8 

327.2 

21*0.3 

278.7 

270.9 

275.8 

Com  gluten  feed  and  meal 

127.3 

127.2 

109.5. 

94.8 

130.2 

Brewers'  dried  grains 

29.6 

24.2 

23.0 

23-6 

28.4 

4.0 

2.5 

2.5 

3.1 

2.2 

Distillers'  dried  grains 

41.8 

31.3 

37.1 

37.8 

39.8 

5.9 

4.4 

5.4 

7.2 

8.0 

Wheat  millfeeds 

415.6 

377.2 

376.1 

349.9 

376.6 

Rice  millfeeds 

31.4 

39.6 

44.1 

39.1 

43.6 

Alfalfa  meal 

49.3 

1*6.1 

49.5 

44.7 

55.2 

177.6 

488.3 

361.3 

271.3 

162.9 

Fish  meal  and  solubles 

6.3 

12.8 

7.9 

4.1 

5.2 

Meat  meal  and  tankage 

163.0 

181.2 

168. k 

166.4 

177.5 

39.8 

39.4 

37.7 

35.8 

41.2 

Foreign  trade 

Imports 

Exports 

1966 

1966/67 

1966 

1966/67 

Mar. 

Dec. 

;  Jan. 

Feb.  ; 

VBtT. 

Kar. 

Dec.  ; 

Jan.  ■ 

Feb. 

Max. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Soybean  meal 

227.1 

262.3 

244.8 

239.0 

220,8 

Cottonseed  meal 

4.3 

5*6 

6*9 

6.4 

7.3 

9.1 

.4 

.1 

.2 

.3 

Linseed  meal 

.1 

5.6 

0 

0 

7.0 

1.2 

2.3 

3.3 

Other  oilseed  meals 

0 

.1 

4.5 

3.3 

1.4 

1.6 

2.7 

1.7 

Total 

6.1 

11.2 

9.7 

5.5 

11.8 

239.5 

271.1 

2^7.7 

244.2 

226.1 

VJheat  millfeeds 

4.0 

11.2 

6.1 

1.5 

5.2 

6.4 

4.6 

.1 

0 

.4 

Fish  meal 

33.7 

30.8 

42.3 

44.4 

74.2 

Mixed  poultry  feed 

17.9 

15.7 

12.8 

13.0 

13.8 

Mixed  dairy  feed 

1.4 

1.5 

1.0 

1.1 

3.3 

Alfalfa  meal 

32.8 

17.1 

27.5 

30.2 

25.9 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Feed  grains 

196 

24 

67,186 

45,459 

36,439 

Com,  ineluding  products 

71 

75 

8 

39,512 

50,190 

Oats,  including  oatmeal 

337 

303 

503 

365 

541 

769 

235 

4S3 

35 

60 

Barley,  including  malt 

138 

1,729 

116 

197 

182 

•  4,466 

1,387 

2,691 

3,065 

812 

Sorghum  grain 

0 

8 

5 

6 

0 

28,260 

26,911 

24,884 

17,095 

22,534 

Total  (1,000  tons) 

11 

12 

13 

13 

:  2,792 

2.063 

1:789 

1,6?9 

2,057 

Grain  processing  or 

use 

1966 

1966/67 

February  : 

March  : 

November    ;  December  : 

January 

:  February  : 

l.fexch 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 

,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu 

bu. 

Com 

Wet-processing 

15,201  18,020 

16,942 

15 

,055 

16,184 

15,138  17,566 

Distilled  spirits  and  alcohol 

2,61*0 

3,099 

2,398 

2 

,130 

2,784 

2,769 

Barley 

Malt  liquors 

6,104 

8,538 

6,704 

6 

,875 

6,912 

6,741 

Disti3JLed  spirits  and  alcohol 

654 

760 

503 

504 

710 

602. 

1/  Data  con^jiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service,  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  New  York.    2/  At  processors'  plants.    ^  Not 
available.    4/  Less  than  50  tons.    ^  Not  yet  available. 
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